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\ark TWAIN. 

For information regarding this distinguished contributor, 
the reader is referred to the body of the Review, which, dur- 
ing the coming year, will contain chapters selected from his 
Autobiography. 

“ Q » 
is an American citizen who has given much time to the study 
and exposition of subjects connected with the politics and the 
public affairs of the United States. 

GOLDWIN SMITH, 
the venerable scholar, historian, critic and publicist, has en- 
riched the pages of the REvirew, at intervals, for many years, 
by contributions embodying his views and reflections upon 
subjects of public interest. He was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, and he acted for some time as tutor in University 
College, of which he was elected a Fellow in 1847. In 1858 
he was appointed Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford, and his tenure of that chair, which terminated in 
1866, was distinguished by the delivery of a large number 
of lectures of extraordinary brilliancy which attracted the 
widest attention. On the opening of Cornell University, in 
1868, having accepted the invitation tendered to him, he 
settled in the United States as Professor of English and 
Constitutional History in that institution. In 1871, he ex- 
changed this post for that of a non-resident professorship. 
Among his works are “Trish History and Irish Character,” 
“Lectures on Modern History,” “Three English States- 








men, Cromwell, Pitt and Pym,’ and “A Short History of 
England Down to the Reformation.” 

W. H. MaLtock, 
one of the best known of contemporary English writers on 
economic and philosophical subjects, was educated at Ox- 
ford. He never adopted any profession, though at one time 
he was intended for diplomacy. Among his writings are “ The 
New Republic,” “Is Life Worth Living?” “The New Paul 
and Virginia,” “Studies of Contemporary Superstitions,” 
“Religion as a Credible Doctrine,’ “ Social Equality,’ 
“ Property and Progress,” “ Aristocracy and Evolution,” ete. 
In his political and economic writings, Mr. Mallock’s main 
object has been to expose fallacies in Radicalism and So- 
cialism, while his philosophical writings have aimed at show- 
ing that science taken by itself can supply no basis for re- 
ligion. 

Epwarp LIssNER, 
a graduate of the Law School of New York University, is 
special New York correspondent for “ The Louisville Courier- 
Journal,” and a political writer on that paper. He has from 
time to time contributed non-political articles to a number of 
other newspapers and periodicals in various parts of the 
country. 

THE Rev. Dr. H. Peretra MENDES 
is the rabbi of one of the largest and most influential Jewish 
synagogues in the country —- Shearith Israel of New York. 
He was educated in England, and came to the United States 
some thirty years ago. He received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine from the New York University Medical School, but 
determined to devote his talents to the service of his Church, 
in which he soon took and maintains a conspicuous and repre- 
sentative position. 

WOLF von SCHIERBRAND, 
a member of a distinguished German family, was born in 
Dresden in 1851. Having served in the German. army 
throughout the Franco-German war, he came to the United 
States in 1872 and applied himself to journalistic work, in 
the course of which he formed connections with a number 
of prominent papers in New York, St. Louis and Chicago. 
In 1886, he went to Teheran, as secretary to General F. H. 





Winston, who had been appointed United States Minister to 
Persia. From 1894 to 1901, he was chief correspondent in 
Berlin for the Associated Press. 

H. C. G. BARNABY, 
a native of Brooklyn, has been connected for several years 
with a prominent Stock Exchange firm in New York. He 
has given close attention to the subject of railway finance. 
In 1902, he compiled a book entitled “ Analysis of Railroad 
Reports,” and he has contributed numerous reviews of rail- 
way progress to financial publications. 

.OUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 
was born in Chicago. She is the daughter of a Unitarian 
minister, and was educated in France, Germany and Eng- 
land. Later, she studied for two years at the Conservatory 
of Leipzig, and for two years in Birmingham, England. 
She has lived in Virginia since 1887, and has been a con- 
tributor to “ East and West,” “The Chap - Book,” “The 
Century,” “ The Outlook,” “ Poet-Lore,” “ The Times-Demo- 
crat” of New Orleans, “ The Boston Transcript ” and “The 
Evening Post” of New York. For several years, she has 
been a reader and adviser of one of the leading publishing 
houses, and has regularly contributed editorials to “ Harper’s 
Weekly.” 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
is well known to readers of American fiction as the author 
of many distinguished works. “The Conqueror” attracted 
a great deal of attention a few years ago as the first attempt 
on a large scale to write the biography of a real man in the 
form of fiction. This was the story of Alexander Hamilton. 
Mrs. Atherton, who is a great-grandniece of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, was born and educated in California. She has lived much 
abroad. 

H. FINLeEy, 

President of the College of the City of New York, was born 
at Grand Ridge, Illinois. Having graduated at Knox Col- 
lege in 1887, he studied for two years at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He was then called to act as Secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association of New York, and founded and 
edited the “State Charities Record” and “The Charities 
Review of New York.” From 1892 to 1899 he was President 











of Knox College, and after a short period, during which 
he edited “ Harper’s Weekly” and “ McClure’s Magazine,” 
he became Professor of Politics in Princeton University, and 
retained that chair until, in 1903, he was appointed to the 
post which he now fills with great efficiency and distinction. 


71. W. MaBIE 


was born at Cold Spring, on the Hudson, in 1846, and after 
graduating in arts at Williams College, in 1867, he passed 
through a course of law, which he studied at the Columbia 
College Law School. He had scarcely begun to practise, 
when. he was offered a position on the editorial staff of “ The 
Christian Union,” now “The Outlook,” of which, for many 
vears, he has been the Associate Editor with Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. His first book was a littie volume of Norse stories, 
published in 1884, and this was soon followed by a collection 
of articles which had appeared in “The Christian Union ” 
under the title, “ My Study Fire.” Since then a large num- 
ber of works have emanated from his pen, which have gained 
for Mr. Mabie a foremost place among our best critics. His 
most important and original work is his study of “ William 
Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist and Man.” 
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CHAPTERS FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—L* 


BY MARK TWAIN. 





Preratory Note.—Mr. Clemens began to write his autobiography 
many years ago, and he continues to add to it day by day. It was his 
original intention to permit no publication of his memoirs until after 
his death; but, after leaving “Pier No. 70,” he concluded that a con- 
siderable portion might now suitably be given to the public. It is that 
portion, garnered from the quarter-million of words already written, 
which will appear in this Review during the coming year. No part of 
the autobiography will be published in book form during the lifetime 
of the author.—Epitor N. A. R. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I 1InTEND that this autobiography shall become a model for 
all future autobiographies when it is published, after my death, 
and I also intend that it shall be read and admired a good many 
centuries because of its form and method—a form and method 
whereby the past and the present are constantly brought face to 
face, resulting in contrasts which newly fire up the interest all 
along, like contact of flint with steel. Moreover, this auto- 
biography of mine does not-select from my life its showy episodes, 
but deals mainly in the common experiences which go to make up 
the life of the average human being, because these episodes are of 

* * Copyright, 1906, by Harrer & Brorners. All Rights Reserved. 
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a sort which he is familiar with in his own life, and in which he 
sees his own life reflected and set down in print. The usual, 
conventional autobiographer seems to particularly hunt out those 
occasions in his career when he came into contact with celebrated 
persons, whereas his contacts with the uncelebrated were just as 
interesting to him, and would be to his reader, and were vastly 
more numerous than his collisions with the famous. 

Howells was here yesterday afternoon, and I told him the whole 
scheme of this autobiography and its apparently systemless sys- 
tem—only apparently systemless, for it is not really that. It is a 
deliberate system, and the law of the system is that I shall talk 
about the matter which for the moment interests me, and cast 
it aside and talk about something else the moment its interest 
for me is exhausted. It is a system which follows no charted 
course and is not going to follow any such course. It is a 
system which is a complete and purposed jumble—a course which 
begins nowhere, follows no specified route, and can never reach an 
end while I am alive, for the reason that, if I should talk to the 
stenographer two hours a day for a hundred years, I should still 
never be able to set down a tenth part of the things which have 
interested me in my lifetime. I told Howells that this auto- 
biography of mine would live a couple of thousand years, without 
any effort, and would then take a fresh start and live the rest of 
the time. 

He said he believed it would, and asked me if I meant to make - 
a library of it. 

I said that that was my design; but that, if I should live long 
enough, the set of volumes could not be contained merely in a 
city, it would require a State, and that there would not be any 
multi-billionaire alive, perhaps, at any time during its existence 
who would be able to buy a full set, except on the instalment plan. 

Howells applauded, and was full of praises and endorsement, 
which was wise in him and judicious. If he had manifested a 
different spirit, I would have thrown him out of the window. I 
like criticism, but it must be my way. 


I. 
Back of the Virginia Clemenses is a dim procession of ances- 
tors stretching back to Noah’s time. According to tradition, some 
of them were pirates and slavers in Elizabeth’s time. But this 
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is no discredit to them, for so were Drake and Hawkins and the 
others. It was a respectable trade, then, and monarchs were 
partners in it. In my time I have had desires to be a pirate 
myself. The reader—if he will look deep down in his secret 
heart, will find—but never mind what he will find there; I am 
not writing his Autobiography, but mine. Later, according to 
tradition, one of the procession was Ambassador to Spain in the 
time of James I, or of Charles I, and married there and sent down 
a strain of Spanish blood to warm us up. Also, according to tra- 
dition, this one or another—Geoffrey Clement, by name—helped 
to sentence Charles to death. 

I have not examined into these traditions myself, partly be- 
cause I was indolent, and partly because I was so busy polishing 
up this end of the line and trying to make it showy; but the other 
Clemenses claim that they have made the examination and that 
it stood the test. Therefore I have always taken for granted that 
I did help Charles out of his troubles, by ancestral proxy. My 
instincts have persuaded me, too. Whenever we have a strong and 
persistent and ineradicable instinct, we may be sure that it is not 
original with us, but inherited—inherited from away back, and 
hardened and perfected by the petrifying influence of time. Now 
I have been always and unchangingly bitter against Charles, and 
I am quite certain that this feeling trickled down to me through 
the veins of my forebears from the heart of that judge; for it is 
not my disposition to be bitter against people on my own personal 
account. I am not bitter against Jeffreys. I ought to be, but I 
am not. It indicates that my ancestors of James II’s time were 
indifferent to him ; I do not know why; I never could make it out; 
but that is what it indicates. And I have always felt friendly 
toward Satan. Of course that is ancestral ; it must be in the blood, 
for I could not have originated it. 

. . . . And so, by the testimony of instinct, backed by the as- 
sertions of Clemenses who said they had examined the records, I 
have always been obliged to believe that Geoffrey Clement the 
martyr-maker was an ancestor of mine, and to regard him with 
favor, and in fact pride. This has not had a good effect upon me, 
for it has made me vain, and that is a fault. It has made me 
set myself above people who were less fortunate in their ancestry 
than I, and has moved me to take them down a peg, upon occa- 
sion, and say things to them which hurt them before company. 
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A case of the kind happened in Berlin several years ago. 
William Walter Phelps was our Minister at the Emperor’s Court, 
then, and one evening he had me to dinner to meet Count S., a 
cabinet minister. This nobleman was of long and illustrious 
descent. Of course I wanted to let out the fact that I had some 
ancestors, too; but I did not want to pull them out of their graves 
by the ears, and I never could seem to get the chance to work them 
in in a way that would look sufficiently casual. I suppose Phelps 
was in the same difficulty. In fact he looked distraught, now and 
then—just as a person looks who wants to uncover an ancestor 
purely by accident, and cannot think of a way that will seem ac- 
cidental enough. But at last, after dinner, he made a try. He 
took us about his drawing-room, showing us the pictures, and 
finally stopped before a rude and ancient engraving. It was a 
picture of the court that tried Charles I. There was a pyramid 
of judges in Puritan slouch hats, and below them three bare- 
headed secretaries seated at a table. Mr. Phelps put his finger 
upon one of the three, and said with exulting indifference— | 

“ An ancestor of mine.” 

I put my finger on a judge, and retorted with scathing languid- 
ness— 

“ Ancestor of mine. But it is a small matter. I have others.” 

It was not noble in me to do it. I have always regretted it 
since. But it landed him. I wonder how he felt? However, it 
made no difference in our friendship, which shows that he was 
fine and _high, notwithstanding the humbleness of his origin. 
And it was also creditable in me, too, that I could overlook it. 
I made no change in my bearing toward him, but always treated 
him as an equal. 

But it was a hard night for me in one way. Mr. Phelps thought 
I was the guest of honor, and so did Count S.; but I didn’t, 
for there was nothing in my invitation to indicate it. It was 
just a friendly offhand note, on a card. By the time dinner was 
announced Phelps was himself in a state of doubt. Something 
had to be done; and it was not a handy time for explanations. 
He tried to get me to go out with him, but I held back; 
then he tried S., and he also declined. There’ was another 
guest, but there was no trouble about him. We finally went out 
in a pile. There was a decorous plunge for seats, and I got the 
one at Mr. Phelps’s left, the Count captured the one facing 
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Phelps, and the other guest had to take the place of honor, since 
he could not help himself. We returned to the drawing-room in 
the original disorder. I had new shoes on, and they were tight. 
At eleven I was privately crying; I couldn’t help it, the pain was 
so cruel. Conversation had been dead for an hour. S. had 
been due at the bedside of a dying official ever since half past 
nine. ‘At last we all rose by one blessed impulse and went down 
to the street door without explanations—in a pile, and no pre- 
cedence ; and so, parted. 

The evening had its defects; still, I got my ancestor in, and was 
satisfied. 

Among the Virginian Clemenses were Jere. (already men- 
tioned), and Sherrard. Jere. Clemens had a wide reputation as 
a good pistol-shot, and once it enabled him to get on the friend- 
ly side of some drummers when they wouldn’t have paid any 
attention to mere smooth words and arguments. He was out 
stumping the State at the time. The drummers were grouped 
in front of the stand, and had been hired by the opposition to 
drum while he made his speech. ‘When he was ready to begin, 
he got out his revolver and laid it before him, and said in his soft, 
silky way— 

“T do not wish to hurt anybody, and shall try not to; but 
I have got just-a bullet apiece for those six drums, and if you 
should want to play on them, don’t stand behind them.” 

Sherrard Clemens was a Republican Congressman from West 
Virginia in the war days, and then went out to St. Louis, where 
the James Clemens branch lived, and still lives,-and there he 
became a warm rebel. This was after the war. At the time that 
he was a Republican I was a rebel; but by the time he had become 
a rebel I was become (temporarily) a Republican. The Clemenses 
have always done the best they could to keep the political balances 
level, no matter how much it might inconvenience them. I did 
not know what had become of Sherrard Clemens; but once I in- 
troduced Senator Hawley to a Republican mass meeting in New 
England, and then I got a bitter letter from Sherrard from St. 
Louis. He said that the Republicans of the North—no, the 
“ mudsills of the North ”—had swept away the old aristocracy of 
the South with fire and sword, and it ill became me, an aristocrat 
by blood, to train with that kind of swine. Did I forget that I 
was a Lambton? 
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That was a reference to my mother’s side of the house. As I 
have already said, she was a Lambton—Lambton with a p, for 
some of the American Lamptons could not spell very well in early 
times, and so the name suffered at their hands. She was a native 
of Kentucky, and married my father in Lexington in 1823, when 
she was twenty years old and he twenty-four. Neither of them 
had an overplus of property. She brought him two or three 
negroes, but nothing else, I think. They removed to the remote 
and secluded village of Jamestown, in the mountain solitudes of 
east Tennessee. There their first crop of children was born, but 
as I was of a later vintage I do not remember anything about it. 
I was postponed—postponed to Missouri. Missouri was an un- 
known new State and needed attractions. 

I think that my eldest brother, Orion, my sisters Pamela and 
Margaret, and my brother Benjamin were born in Jamestown. 
There may have been others, but as to that I am not sure. It was 
a great lift for that little village to have my parents come there. 
It was hoped that they would stay, so that it would become a city. 
It was supposed that they would stay. And so there was a boom; 
but by and by they went away, and prices went down, and it was 
many years before Jamestown got another start. I have written 
about Jamestown in the “ Gilded Age,” a book of mine, but it was 
from hearsay, not from personal knowledge. My father left a 
fine estate behind him in the region round about Jamestown— 
75,000 acres.* When he died in 1847 he had owned it about 
twenty years. The taxes were almost nothing (five dollars a year 
for the whole), and he had always paid them regularly and kept 
his title perfect. He had always said that the land would not 
become valuable in his time, but that it would be a commodious 
provision for his children some day. It contained coal, copper, 
iron and timber, and he said that in the course of time railways 
would pierce to that region, and then the property would be prop- 
erty in fact as well as in name. It also produced a wild grape of 
a promising sort. He had sent some samples to Nicholas Long- 
worth, of Cincinnati, to get his judgment upon them, and Mr. 
Longworth had said that they would make as good wine as his 
Catawbas. The land contained all these riches; and also oil, but 
my father did not know that, and of course in those early days he 
would have cared nothing about it if he had known it. The oil 


* Correction. 1906: it was above 100,000, it appears. 
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was not discovered until about 1895. I wish I owned a couple of 
acres of the land now. In which case I would not be writing 
Autobiographies for a living. My father’s dying charge was, 
“Cling to the land and wait; let nothing beguile it away from 
you.” My mother’s favorite cousin, James Lampton, who figures 
in the “Gilded Age” as “ Colonel Sellers,” always said of that 
land—and said it with blazing enthusiasm, too,—“ There’s 
millions in it—millions!” It is true that he always said that 
about everything—and was always mistaken, too; but this time 
he was right; which shows that a man who goes around with a 
prophecy-gun ought never to get discouraged; if he will keep up 
his heart and fire at everything he sees, he is bound to hit some- 
thing by and by. 

Many persons regarded “ Colonel Sellers” as a fiction, an in- 
vention, an extravagant impossibility, and did me the honor to 
call him a “creation”; but they were mistaken. I merely put 
him on paper as he was; he was not a person who could be ex- 
aggerated. The incidents which looked most extravagant, both 
in the book and on the stage, were not inventions of mine but 
were facts of his life; and I was present when they were devel- 
oped. John T. Raymond’s audiences used to come near to dying 
with laughter over the turnip-eating scene; but, extravagant as 
the scene was, it was faithful to the facts, in all its absurd de- 
tails. The thing happened in Lampton’s own house, and I was 
present. In fact I was myself the guest who ate the turnips. In 
the hands of a great actor that piteous scene would have dimmed 
any manly spectator’s eyes with tears, and racked his ribs apart 
with laughter at the same time. But Raymond was great in 
humorous portrayal only. In that he was superb, he was won- 
derful—in a word, great; in all things else he was a pigmy of the 
pigmies. 

The real Colonel Sellers, as I knew him in James Lampton, 
was a pathetic and beautiful spirit, a manly man, a straight and 
honorable man, a man with a big, foolish, unselfish heart in his 
bosom, a man born to be loved ; and he was loved by all his friends, 
and by his family worshipped. It is the right word. To them he 
was but little less than a god. The real Colonel Sellers was never 
on the stage. Only half of him was there. Raymond could not 
play the other half of him; it was above his level. That half 
was made up of qualities of which Raymond was wholly destitute. 
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For Raymond was not a manly man, he was not an honorable man 
nor an honest one, he was empty and selfish and vulgar and ig- 
norant and silly, and there was a vacancy in him where his heart 
should have been. There was only one man who could have played 
the whole of Colonel Sellers, and that was Frank Mayo.* 

It is a world of surprises. They fall, too, where one is least ex- 
pecting them. When I introduced Sellers into the book, Charles 
Dudley Warner, who was writing the story with me, proposed 
a change of Sellers’s Christian name. Ten years before, in a 
remote corner of the West, he had come across a man named 
Eschol Sellers, and he thought that Eschol was just the right 
and fitting name for our Sellers, since it was odd and quaint 
and all that. I liked the idea, but I said that that man might 
turn up and object. But Warner said it couldn’t happen; that 
he was doubtless dead by this time, a man with a name like that 
couldn’t live long; and be he dead or alive we must have the 
name, it was exactly the right one and we couldn’t do without 
it. So the change was made. Warner’s man was a farmer in a 
cheap and humble way. When the book had been out a week, 
a college-bred gentleman of courtly manners and ducal upholstery 
arrived in Hartford in a sultry state of mind and with a libel 
suit in his eye, and Ais name was Eschol Sellers! He had 
never heard of the other one, and had never been within a thou- 
sand miles of him. This damaged aristocrat’s programme was 
quite definite and businesslike: the American Publishing Com- 
pany must suppress the edition as far as printed, and change the 
name in the plates, or stand a suit for $10,000. He carried away 
the Company’s promise and many apologies, and we changed the 
name back to Colonel Mulberry Sellers, in the plates. Apparent- 
ly there is nothing that cannot happen. Even the existence of 
two unrelated men wearing the impossible name of Eschol Sellers 
is a possible thing. 

James Lampton floated, all his days, in a tinted mist of mag- 
nificent dreams, and died at last without seeing one of them 
realized. I saw him last in 1884, when it had been twenty- 
six years since I ate the basin of raw turnips and washed them 
down with a bucket of water in his house. He was become old 
and white-headed, but he entered to me in the same old breezy 


* Raymond was playing “ Colonel Sellers” in 1876 and along there. 
About twenty years later Mayo dramatized “ Pudd’rhead Wilson” and 
played the title réle delightfully. 
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way of his earlier life, and he was all ‘there, yet—not a detail 
wanting: the happy light in his eye, the abounding hope in his 
heart, the persuasive tongue, the miracle-breeding imagination 
—they were all there; and before I could turn around he was pol- 
ishing up his Aladdin’s lamp and flashing the secret riches of the 
world before me. I said to myself, “I did not overdraw him by 
a shade, I set him down ‘as he was; and he is the same man to- 
day. Cable will recognize him.” I asked him to excuse me 
a moment, and ran into the next room, which was Cable’s; Cable 
and I were stumping the Union on a reading tour. I said— 

“T am going to leave your door open, so that you can listen. 
There is a man in there who is interesting.” 

I went back and asked Lampton what he was doing now. He 
began to ‘tell me of a “small venture” he had begun in New 
Mexico through his son; “only a little thing—a mere trifle— 
partly to amuse my leisure, partly to keep my capital from ly- 
ing idle, but mainly to develop the boy—develop the boy; for- 
tune’s wheel is ever revolving, he may have to work for his living 
some day—as strange things have happened in this world. But 
it’s only a little thing—a mere trifle, as I said.” 

And so it was—as he began it. But under his deft hands it 
grew, and blossomed, and spread—oh, beyond imagination. At 
the end of half an hour he finished; finished with the remark, 
uttered in an adorably languid manner: 

“Yes, it is but a trifle, as things go nowadays—a bagatelle— 
but amusing. It passes the time. The boy thinks great things of 
it, but he is young, you know, and imaginative; lacks the ex- 
perience which comes of handling large affairs, and which tem- 
pers the fancy and perfects the judgment. I suppose there’s 
a couple of millions in it, possibly three, but not more, I think; 
still, for a boy, you know, just starting in life, it is not bad. I 
should not want him to make a fortune—let that come later. 
It could turn his head, at his time of life, and in many ways 
be a damage to him.” 

Then he said something about his having left his pocketbook 
lying on the table in the main drawing-room at home, and about 
its being after banking hours, now, and— 

I stopped him, there, and begged him to honor Cable and me 
by being our guest at the lecture—with as many friends as 
might be willing to do us the like honor. He accepted. And he 
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thanked me as a prince might who had granted us a grace. The 
reason I stopped his speech about the tickets was because I 
saw that he was going to ask me to furnish them to him and let 
him pay next day; and I knew that if he made the debt he would 
pay it if he had to pawn his clothes. After a little further chat 
he shook hands heartily and affectionately, and took his leave. 
Cable put his head in at the door, and said— 
“That was Colonel Sellers.” 
Mark TWAIN. 


(To be Continued.) 

















MR. ROOSEVELT’S MORAL RIGHT TO BE- 
COME A CANDIDATE FOR, REELECTION. 
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On the evening of the day whose sun had set upon the most 
notable personal political triumph of the century, Theodore 
Roosevelt, President-elect, voluntarily addressed to the American 
people the following explicit words: 


“On the 4th of March next I shall have served three and one-half 
years, and this three and one-half years constitutes my first term. 
The wise custom which limits the President to two terms regards the 
substance and not the form. Under no circumstances will I be a 
candidate for or accept another nomination.”. 


Had the writer of these words contented himself with the as- 
sertion that under no circumstances would he become a candidate, 
the utterance would have partaken of that familiar perfunctori- 
ness which has characterized like statements upon so many 
occasions that the true meaning has come to be regarded as the 
opposite of that apparently conveyed. This does not necessarily 
imply insincerity upon the part of those who have made the 
declaration. To “refuse to become a candidate” means only 
that one will not seek a nomination. That a nomination freely 
or urgently tendered would be rejected is in no sense implied. 
Indeed, as I have noted, the precise contrary is often the plain 
intimation and desired inference. But Mr. Roosevelt, with 
characteristic thoroughness and emphasis, while unconsciously 
dropping into conventional phrase, not only went much further, 
but made a totally distinct declaration when he wrote, “ Under no 
circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept another nomina- 
tion.” Omit the words “be a candidate for,” and the pledge 
gains in strength. Nevertheless, the precision and emphasis of the 
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declaration, as it stands, seem to leave no possible room for 
honest questioning. 

Why, then, is it a fact—as, I think, will be admitted—that 
a very large number, probably a majority, of citizens anticipate 
that again they will have the privilege of voting for or against 
electors pledged to Mr. Roosevelt two years hence? That 
Democratic politicians should assert their belief to this effect is 
of no consequence, for the reason that it is an essential feature of 
the game to discredit and impugn the sincerity of their ad- 
versaries. But the same belief rests, to my certain knowledge, 
in the minds of more than one candidate for the Republican 
nomination. Here, again, due account must be taken of the effect 
of disagreeable apprehension. But go further. Ask the man in 
the street, the acquaintance on the next block, and—finally 
and of chief significance—the most ardent admirer and respecter 
cf the President within your zone of inquiry, and the invariable 
reply is: “ He will have to run again; he can’t help himself.” 

Personally, I yield to no man in esteem for Theodore Roosevelt 
or in sturdy faith in his sincerity; yet I, too, expect to vote for 
him in 1908, and, more to the point, I anticipate casting my 
ballot with a conscience as clear as my satisfaction will be keen, 
with no thought or consideration of a stain upon the personal 
record or honor of my candidate because of that which his de- 
tractors will undoubtedly pronounce a breach of faith. Noth- 
ing; I am convinced, could induce me to support a dis- 
honest or untruthful man for the Presidency of the United 
States. Nevertheless, I repeat, I fully anticipate that Mr. Roose- 
velt will accept the Republican nomination, and I shall wel- 
come the opportunity of adding my mite to the great majority 
he will undoubtedly obtain. My motives, I may add parenthetical- 
ly, will be wholly unselfish, as I do not and would not occupy a 
position in the public service. Reasons in abundance I might, 
and may at some future day, set down; they are not only suffi- 
ciently obvious, however, but also apart from present consideration. 
My sole endeavor now is to effect a reconciliation of those noted 
inconsistencies which seem to be real, but which I believe to be 
only apparent and readily dissipated when subjected to the search- 
ing test of enlightened exegesis. 

In matters of great moment, especially such as concern the 
State or the welfare of millions of human beings, literal inter- 
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pretation of an individual utterance of far-reaching import does 
not necessarily render its actual meaning. Some philosophers, in- 
deed, have gone so far as to maintain that those charged with 
grave responsibilities are freed from the trammels of convention 
in respect to exactitude of statement, because of the paramount 
importance of ultimate achievement as contrasted with the charac- 
ter of antecedent acts intimately or remotely related to it. Wit- 
ness Machiavelli on the prerogatives of princes.* 


* “Tt is unquestionably very praiseworthy in princes to be faithful to 
their engagements, but among those of the present day who have been 
distinguished for great a few, indeed, have been remarkable for 
this virtue, or have scrupled to deceive others who may have relied on 
their good faith. ...In other words, a prudent prince cannot and 
ought not to keep his word except when he can do so without injury 
to himself, or when the circumstances under which he contracted the 
engagement still exist. 

“T should be cautious in inculcating such a precept if all men were 
good, but as the generality of mankind are wicked and ever ready 
to break their words, a prince should not pique himself in keeping his 
more scrupulously, especially as it is always easy to justify a breach 
of faith on his part. I could give numerous proofs of this, and show 
numberless engagements and treaties which have been violated by the 
treachery of princes, and that those who enacted the part of the fox 
have always succeeded best in their affairs. It is necessary, however, 
to disguise the appearance of craft and thoroughly to understand the 
art of feigning and dissembling, for men are generally so simple and 
so weak that he who wishes to deceive easily finds dupes. .. . 

“It is not necessary, however, for a prince to possess all the good 
qualities I have enumerated, but it is indispensable that he should ap- 
pear to have them. I will even venture to affirm that it is sometimes 
dangerous to use, though it is always useful to seem to possess them. 
A prince should earnestly endeavor to gain the reputation of kind- 
ness, clemency, piety, justice and fidelity to his engagements. He ought 
to possess all these good qualities, but still retain such power over him- 
self as to display their opposites whenever it may be expedient. I 
maintain that a prince, and especially a new prince, cannot with im- 
punity exercise all the virtues, because his own self-preservation will 
often compel him to violate the laws of charity, religion and humanity. 
He should habituate himself to bend easily to the various circumstances 
which may from time to time surround him. In a word, it will be 
as useful to him to persevere in the path of rectitude while he feels 
no inconvenience in doing so as to know how to deviate from it when 
circumstances dictate such a course. 

“He should make it a rule, above all things, never to utter anything 
which does not breathe of kindness, justice, good faith and piety. 
This last quality is most important for him to appear to possess, as men 
in general judge more from appearances than from reality. All men 
have eyes, but few have the gift. of penetration. Every one sees your 
exterior, but few can discern what you have in your heart, and those 
few dare not oppose the voice of the multitude, who have the majesty 
of their prince on their side. 

“Now, in forming a judgment of the minds of men, and more es- 
pecially of princes, as we cannot recur to any tribunal, we must attend 
only to results. Let it then be the prince’s chief care to maintain his 
authority. The means he employs, be what they may, will for this 
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Just as to this day monarchical countries accord to their 
rulers special privileges, such as open maintenance of mistresses, 
exemption from the payment of lost wagers and the like, so has 
unwritten law—potent as the intangible British constitution— 
conferred upon them a wider latitude in all things bearing upon 
the effect of their official activities. Justification of lapses unwar- 
ranted in private life is found in the surpassing hardship of solv- 
ing great problems and the constant mental and moral strain 
pertaining thereto. True, this freedom from ordinary restraint 
does not obtain to so marked a degree in this country, where the 
Puritanic code still exercises a considerable, though waning, in- 
fluence, and where rulers are regarded, or at least spoken of, as 
servants of the commonwealth. It is, nevertheless, an undeniable 
historical fact that many divergences from the strict letter of 
propriety on the part of our greatest men—notably Washington, 
Jackson, Lincoln and Grant—were readily overlooked by the 
people, whose instinct accorded to them exceptional considera- 
tion. Even in the recent unhappy episode involving a question 
of veracity between President and former Senator, the same 
spirit was manifest; and, despite an apparent burden of evidence 
tending to his discomfiture, the magistrate holding high authority 
and withstanding manfully the strain of great responsibility 
emerged unscathed from the controversy. 

Now, admitting, as all must admit, that it is only the actual 
meaning of a grave declaration that merits observance, how must 
“ Under no circumstances will I . . . accept another nomination ” 
be interpreted? Construed with strict precision, no differentiation 
in time being suggested, this pledge would bar the President from 
ever accepting another nomination. Yet nobody pretends that that 
is what he meant, or that, in 1812 or 1816 for example, an accusa- 
tion of breach of faith would stand for a moment, or even indeed 
be thought of. Literally, the self-imposed inhibition is ex- 
plicit and for all time; but, practically, every one recognizes 
purpose always appear honorable and meet applause, for the vulgar 


are ever caught by appearances and judge only by the event. And as 
the world is chiefly composed of such as are called vulgar, the voice 


of the few is seldom heard or regarded. 

“There is a prince now alive (whose name it may not be proper to 
mention) who ever preaches the doctrines of peace and good faith, 
but if he had observed either the one or the other he would long ago 
have lost both his reputation and his dominions.”—From “ The Prince,” 
eighteeenth chapter, entitled “Whether Princes Ought to be Faithful 
to Their Engagements,” by Niccolo Machiavelli. 
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that the President could not have restricted the date of his re- 
fusal to the year 1908 without implying a willingness, even a 
desire, to become a candidate at some future date, thus giving 
ground for an inference so uncalled for as to be regarded almost 
surely as presumptuous. 

My first and fundamental contention—namely, that the spirit 
is at variance with the letter of the declaration—is, I submit, 
established. Study of the context is essential to a clear understand- 
ing of any statement, however unambiguous in appearance. In 
this instance, the stated reason for refusal is the cardinal feature. 
It is found in the desirability of maintaining “the wise custom 
which limits the President to two terms.” Here, again, form and 
substance are out of unison. Reading casually, one would leap 
to the conclusion that Mr. Roosevelt’s objection was based upon 
the unwisdom of a citizen serving as President for more than 
eight years during his lifetime. Clearly this is not the mean- 
ing he intended to convey. His self-abnegation rests exclusively 
upon observance of a custom— the wise custom which limits 
the President to two terms.” But there is no such custom, not 
even an example or a pronouncement to that effect from any 
authoritative source. The usage to which he refers is, of course, 
that of refusing more than two consecutive terms. Again the 
writer could not have employed the qualifying adjective without 
implying a willing candidacy at some future time, and, in his 
embarrassment, he was forced to use words which, as penned, 
constituted a false premise. 

We have already seen that real meaning is quite as dependent 
upon context as upon the actual words employed in assertion. 
Indeed, in the two instances noted, analysis of the flat contradiction 
has clearly left the former in the paramount position. We now 
proceed a step further and note the equally influential component 
part of the causes of an important assertion to be found in 
circumstances, environment, temperament and record, the im- 
pelling force of each of which is recognized to a degree in any 
exegetical process. Of the effect of the enveloping conditions 
at the time the statement was put forth, it suffices to say that all 
tended to incite a generous mind and grateful heart to a self- 
abnegatory act. Others deserved consideration—others who had 
rendered great personal services, which could be requited only 
by clearing the way for the gratification of their own ambitions. 
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The opportunity, moreover, to overwhelm with confusion those 
whose taunts of attempted usurpation had been borne in con- 
temptuous silence during the campaign, was exceptional in that 
the time of making the avowal could not fail to emphasize the 
patriotic unselfishness of the act. Enhance the effect of these 
natural and creditable emotions with the overpowering influence 
of a temperament impulsive and eager ever not only to do the 
right but to do it instantaneously, and the irresistibility of the 
suggestion becomes manifest. To insist that action thus taken 
should, in contemplation, be wholly deprived of that elasticity of 
interpretation which has been accorded bearers of great re- 
sponsibilities since the world began is not only illogical but 
ignoble. 

That acceptance of the nomination two years hence will give 
rise to some displeasure I consider to be an inevitable contingency 
of great achievement. But only minds unwilling, or incapable, 
of true understanding will harbor such a sentiment. No personal 
act teeming with possibilities of general benefit merits resent- 
ment unless itself be tainted by deceit—and he would be a temer- 
ous person, indeed, who should venture to suggest the existence 
of that detestable attribute in the character of Theodore Roosevelt. 
If ever a life was an open book, it is his. His faults, of which 
he has his due proportion, no less than his virtues, with which he 
is endowed beyond measure, he has emblazoned with unsparing 
hand upon the pages of history. Whether he be considered in the 
right or in the wrong, he has never concealed his implicit faith 
in the human’s possession of the right of changeability. 
Scores of instances in his political life might be adduced to in- 
dicate his determination never to permit a possible accusation of 
self-stultification to stand in the way of performance of his full 
duty, as at the moment he should perceive it. One in precise 
parallel with the case now under consideration is a complete 
estoppel of any hypercritical complaint of lack of foreknowledge. 
While Governor of the State of New York aiff Harassed by the 
unremitting efforts of politicians to submerge him in the Vice- 
Presidential office, he declared with all the emphasis at his com- 
mand: “ Under no circumstances could I or would I accept the 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency.” Later, he added, “My 
position in regard to the Vice-Presidency is absolutely unalter- 
able.” Even the qualifying “or be a candidate for” is note- 
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worthy by its absence. And yet, when the time came and his 
duty to his country and his party was writ in letters so bright 
that they could not but illumine his conscience, he reluctantly 
made what then seemed to be a mighty sacrifice; and, instead of 
indicating resentment, the wise, broad, tolerant American people 
subsequently set upon his act the seal of almost unanimous ap- 
probation. 

From all points of rightful consideration, therefore—from 
analysis of written words proving the paramountcy of contiguous 
expression, from the special privileges accorded to those 
in high places, from the effect of environment upon a generous 
and grateful mind, from the inevitable issue of a truly American 
temperament, from a known record of disregard of minor morals 
in achievement of transcendental importance to the common weal, 
from stern, sturdy devotion to public duty irrespective of effect 
upon personal reputation—I am satisfied that I have established, 
in logic and in morals, the absolute and unqualified right of 
Theodore Roosevelt to accept the Republican nomination for 
President in 1908, and, simultaneously therewith, the full quali- 
fication of myself and every other citizen of like mind to vote 
for him with a clear conscience and perfect assurance that there 


is no blot upon his gleaming escutcheon. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 





Wuar is likely to be the effect of this reawakening of the East 
on the stability of British Empire in India? 

It is commonly supposed that the Indian Empire is the fruit 
and the monument of the territorial ambition of Great Britain. 
This is a mistake. The British Government and Parliament were 
strongly opposed to territorial aggrandizement in India. Parlia- 
ment placed its opposition on record, declaring that the exten- 
sion of dominion in India was contrary to the honor and interest 
of the nation. It might almost be said that Sinde alone, of 
all the Indian provinces, was conquered in aggressive war; and 
this was an adventure of hot-headed Napier, much questioned 
at the time. Dalhousie’s annexations, the policy of which was 
also questioned, were not conquests but lapses to the suzerain, 
or, as in the important case of Oudh, forfeiture for default in 
feudal duty. 

The Empire of the great Akbar gradually crumbled to pieces 
in the hands of his degenerate successors, and filled Hindostan 
with a murderous anarchy of usurpations. The ambition of Du- 
pleix aimed at carving out of the ruin an Eastern Empire for 
France; and he might have succeeded, had not Clive come off his 
commercial stool in the office of a British company to display 
his native genius for war. Of the British factory, the aims and 
policy remained purely commercial. Into war, and dominion as 
the result of war, it was forced by the attack of Surajah Dowlah 
on Calcutta. Clive’s miraculous victory over the Nabob at Plas- 
sey brought Bengal, with. its treasures and revenues, into the 
hands of the poorly paid officers of a commercial company. A 
scandalous reign of corruption and peculation ensued. The Com- 
pany’s servants made, by infamous means, fortunes vast for that 
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day, and carried them to England, where they avenged the plun- 
dered Hindoo by corrupting society and Parliament. Clive re- 
stored comparative purity by increasing salaries and retrenching 
perquisites. 

In that destructive and murderous anarchy, amidst plundering 
Mahrattas and usurpers, such as the Sultans of Mysore, whose 
policy was rapine and perfidy, the ascendency of a power compara- 
tively of peace and order, though very far from perfect justice 
and purity, could not fail to grow. But it was impossible for the 
British Government to acquiesce in the creation of such an 
excrescence on the body politic as a separate Empire in the hands 
of a commercial company with a privy power of making peace 
and war. The ministry of Fox and North sought to put an end 
to this, as well as to the scandalous gains and pestilent influence 
of Nabobs, by transferring the government of India to a body 
appointed by Parliament. The bill was badly advocated, and an 
opening was given for appeals to the dread of political jobbery 
and of interference with the sanctity of charters. George III 
seized the opportunity, by a gross abuse of his personal influence 
turned out the Whig ministry, and called Pitt to power. Pitt 
could not take up Fox’s measure, but he (1784) carried one 
akin, which, leaving India ostensibly in the hands of the Hast 
India Company with its directory in Leadenhall Street, placed 
the action of the Company under an Imperial Board of Control, 
while the Crown had the appointment of the Governor-General, 
by whom thenceforth the general policy was determined; the 
Company retaining a power of recall, which at a later day it 
notably exercised by recalling Lord Ellenborough, the author 
of the bombastic proclamation about the recovery of the gates 
of Somnath. Its commercial privileges, the monopoly of 
the Chinese and Indian trades, the Company as yet retained; 
but of these it was afterwards divested by the growing spirit of 
commercial enterprise and free trade. It retained the appoint- 
ments to the Indian service, “ writerships,” as, in memory of the 
commercial era, they continued to be termed, and the army of 
Indian mercenaries termed “ Sepoys,” which, taking a leaf from 
the book of its enemy Dupleix, it had established on a large scale. 

Political organization had been commenced, and the foundation 
of a regular Empire had been laid by Warren Hastings, a great 
and good ruler, and deservedly blessed, even if his rule was 
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arbitrary, by people whom he rescued from anarchical oppres- 
sion. Gross injustice was done him by Burke, fired with wild 
philanthropy and egged on by Francis, the author of the “ Junius ” 
libels, who had been Hastings’s enemy in Council at Calcutta. 
The story of the judicial murder of Nuncomar by Impey, insti- 
gated by Hastings, is a lie, for importing which into the im- 
peachment of Hastings Burke was censured by the House of 
Commons. Of any personal maltreatment of the Begums, Has- 
tings was entirely innocent. Cheyt Singh was a feudatory, and 
liable to requisition as such. Only in the Rohilla case is Hastings 
clearly open to censure. The Rohillas, however, were not a 
pastoral and poetic community of Hindoos, but a tribe of ma- 
rauding Afghans domineering over a Hindoo population. The 
motives of Hastings were perfectly pure, and his own hands 
were absolutely clean. When, after his acquittal, he appeared 
before the House of Commons, the whole House, except the 
managers of the impeachment, stood up to do him honor.* 

So long as the Company held real sway, the policy was strictly 
and narrowly commercial. Dividends were the paramount aim 
and end of government. Immigration was discouraged; coloni- 
zation was forbidden. Education of natives was labelled as 
dangerous. Missionaries were excluded. There was to be no 
interference of any kind with native superstitions, however gross, 
or native customs, however criminal, not even with Suttee or 
infanticide. A guard was furnished for the festival of Jugger- 
naut, and Hindoo gods were recognized in swearing to a treaty. 
Acquisition of territory was banned, and alliances with native 
powers were discouraged. “Send us dividends ” was the one great 
commandment of the Company to its servants in India. Nothing 
could be further from the thoughts of Leadenhall than the idea 
of civilizing and Anglicizing Hindostan. 

A new era, however, was opened by the institution of the Board 
of Control, and the practical transfer of the supreme power in 
India from the mercantile Company of Leadenhall to a political 
Governor-General appointed by the British Crown. Henceforth 


* Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings is, perhaps, the most bril- 
liant of the brilliant series. But it is extremely unjust alike to Has- 
tings and to Impey. Macaulay had apparently not read the trial of Nun- 
comar, for he makes Impey sit alone as judge, whereas he had three 
assessors. Impey seems to have been a good legislator, and when ar- 
raigned by his enemies, was acquitted by the House of Commons. 
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the political and civilizing object prevailed, the more com- 
pletely when, by the abolition of the Company’s trading monopo- 
lies, its commercial interest had been annulled. Now began the 
effort to improve and civilize India on the British model, the 
results of which are at present before the court of philanthropic 
opinion. Whatever the judgment of that court may be, that the 
intention has been good cannot be denied. Never before had 
conquest been so beneficent in its aims. Of late years, India has 
been regarded by England rather as a ward and pupil than as a 
thrall. 

First, however, it was necessary that the Empire should be 
organized, that it should reach its bounds, and that the Paz 
Britannica should be established in Hindostan. This process was 
performed by the Marquess of Wellesley, a little man of imperial 
character and grand aims. It involved wars with the great plun- 
dering power of the Mahrattas and its murderous progeny the 
\Pindarees, as well as with the brigand Sultanate of Mysore. In 
these wars, marvellous feats were performed by handfuls of British 
soldiers under commanders whose names are little known to fame, 
but whose achievements showed that the British army, which, 
when led by Royal Dukes, might be truly described as an army of 
lions led by asses, was not led by asses in Hindostan. Wonder- 
ful above all were marches in wars with Mahratta horsemen, 
under a broiling sun, without the provision now made for the 
soldier’s comfort and relief. The Sepoy force formed by the 
Company did well with British troops at its side. The Sepoy was 
faithful to his leader and paymaster. Country or patriotism he 
had none. Diplomacy seconded war. Wellesley did his work 
amidst the tremors and almost the shrieks of Leadenhall. Lead- 
enhall at last recalled him; but the work was done. The outcome 
was an Indian Empire, with the Governor-General as its Vice- 
roy, rather more than two-thirds of it held in direct dominion, 
the residue as fiefs, large or small, by vassal Rajahs, on condi- 
tion of allegiance to the British Crown and decent behavior as 
rulers. The second condition has been approximately enforced. 
Saved by the sovereign power from revolutions to which, like 
other Eastern rulers, they would otherwise have been exposed, 
the Rajahs have been prudently faithful to British rule. As the 
natural supplement of Empire, Wellesley also laid, in the teeth 
of opposition, the foundation of an institution for training Anglo- 
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Indian statesmen. The result was Haileybury, with its motto, 
“ Redit a Nobis Aurora Diemque Reducit.” 

Now came a line of political Governors-General, British states- 
men in character, who, breaking entirely with the traditions of 
Leadenhall and disregarding its cries of alarm, pressed forward 
the work of introducing British civilization into Hindostan. 
They gave India a scientific code of law, and, so far as Eastern 
character would permit, trustworthy courts of justice. Disre- 
garding timorous warnings, they suppressed evil customs, such 
as Suttee, infanticide and human sacrifice. They put down 
Thuggee and Dacoity. To abolish caste was beyond their power. 
Nor did they venture to touch the Zenana or that great evil, child 
marriage. They licensed a press as free as empire could safely 
permit. They created colleges and schools, through which Euro- 
pean science has found its way to Hindostan. In later times, 
they have even tried to introduce a large measure of civic equality. 
They have admitted the native to the bench of justice, to munici- 
pal administration, in form at least even to political power. To 
introduce the native to the full reality of political power would, 
on the part of the conqueror, be abdication. In dealing with the 
land question, they were at first led astray by their English model, 
and bestowed on Bengal a counterpart of British landownership 
and squirearchy, which, as the circumstances were widely differ- 
ent, did much mischief. 

Neither was material improvement allowed to sleep. The say- 
ing that, if the British departed from India, they would leave no 
monument of their stay but empty beer-bottles, is belied by rail- 
roads, telegraphs, canals, and works of irrigation, as well as by 
colleges and hospitals. 

In 1845-50 came, on the eve of a great peril, the last important 
extension of the Empire. In the Punjaub, Ranjit Singh, a very 
able adventurer, had organized the dominion of the Sikhs, a 
religious and military sect, with a large army trained by Euro- 
pean officers and provided with a very powerful artillery. When 
the strong hand of Ranjit was withdrawn by death, the army 
became turbulent and restless. At last it crossed the Sutlej, and 
hurled itself on the British dominions. There followed a series 
of desperate battles, with extreme danger to the Empire, the 
forces of which once at least suffered a reverse. Victory at last 
declared for the British, and the Punjaub, under the wise and 
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beneficent administration of Sir Henry Lawrence, was completely 
incorporated in the Empire. 

All was apparently going smoothly, on the whole, when, in 
185%, the veil of happy illusion was suddenly rent by the tre- 
mendous convulsion of the Mutiny. It is now admitted that the 
suspected violation of caste by the use of grease in the cartridges 
was the immediate cause of the outbreak. There had been several 
mutinies from the same fear of aggression on caste. Lord Dal- 
housie’s annexations of fiefs, notably of that of Oudh, the vassal 
Prince of which had forfeited by gross misgovernment, may have 
had some effect. The feeling of the natives generally, though 
suppressed, was probably with the mutineers. But the Rajahs 
were true to the power which held them on their thrones. Sikhs, 
though their country had been so recently incorporated, fought 
well as mercenaries on the British side, and have been found 
trustworthy ever since. 

A glaring light was thrown on the relation between the races. 
Terrible atrocities were committed on both sides, not least on 
that of the dominant race, which, transported with fury, treated 
the Mutiny not as a rebellion or a mutiny of the ordinary kind, 
but as a rising of slaves. There was merciless slaughter of the 
people, and one British General asked for permission to impale. 
The good Lord Elgin, who was in India at the time, was 
horror-stricken at the language held even by a clergyman. Not 
less shocking were the cries for blood in England, especially those 
of literary eunuchs displaying their virility. 

The Sepoy army of the Company having thus collapsed, the 
end of Leadenhall had come, and India was transferred to the 
Crown; not without misgivings on the part of some who feared 
alike the direct influence of British politics on India, and the 
direct influence of India on British politics. For alarm on the 
first ground there is proved to have been little reason. Danger 
from the political exercise of patronage has been averted by re- 
sort to competitive examination, and the “ Competition Wallah ” 
seems not to have been found wanting in practical ability. When 
it was proposed to confer upon the Queen the coveted title 
of “Empress,” there was an express stipulation that the title 
should not be assumed within the constitutional dominions. The 
condition could hardly be strictly observed, and the title has 
carried a sentiment with it. If you have an Empire, you must 
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have an Emperor; and if you have an Emperor, Imperial senti- 
ment will follow. 

India, with her 294,000,000 people, is now held for Great 
Britain by an army of 70,000 British troops and 150,000 Sepoys. 
The command is entirely in British hands, the highest rank to 
which a native can attain being that of a non-commissioned officer, 
with certain personal distinctions. The artillery, since the 
Mutiny, has been kept entirely in British hands. So is the sup- 
ply of ammunition, which the natives have no means of making. 
Railroads have practically multiplied the force. Native princes 
have among them armies numbering upwards of 130,000, but 
mostly of the rabble kind. 

Fusion of the races there has been none, or only such as is 
mournfully denoted by a small number of feeble Eurasians. Nor 
does it appear that, in spite of the laudable efforts of British 
Viceroys and other reformers in high place, the social barrier 
has been to any great extent removed, at all events as regards 
the mass of the people. To a Hindoo of high rank, society in 
England throws its door wide open, but this seems hardly to be 
the case as yet in Hindostan. -In his “ Letters and Journals,” 
Lord Elgin says: 


“It is a terrible business, this living among inferior races. I have 
seldom from man or woman, since I came to the East, heard a sen- 
tence which was reconcilable with the hypothesis that Christianity had 
ever come into the world. Detestation, contempt, ferocity, vengeance, 
whether Chinamen or Indians be the object. There are some three 
or four hundred servants in this house. When one first passes by their 
salaaming, one feels a little awkward. But the feeling soon wears 
off, and one moves among them with perfect indifference, treating them, 
not as dogs, because in that case one would whistle to them and pat 
them, but as machines with which one can have no communion or sym- 
pathy.” 


It would be painful to quote from the diary of Russell, sure to 
be a faithful reporter, the language of contempt in which British 
masters can sometimes speak of the natives, and the instances of 
insolent oppression which Russell witnessed. The social gulf has 
probably been somewhat widened by the shortening of the voyage 
between India and England. In former days, the Anglo-Indian, 
never going home, became more identified with the people of the 
country in which the better part of his life was spent. 
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The ostensible rigidity of caste may have been slightly softened 
by unavoidable increase of contact in railway carriages and else- 
where; otherwise, caste seems to have remained unshaken, so 
much so that one eminent reformer proposes to recognize it as the 
permanent mould of Hindoo society. Such a decision would be 
tantamount to recognition of the impossibility of a social assimi- 
lation of India to England. Into the dark seclusion of the 
Zenana English ladies are striving to carry light. 

We have varying accounts, as might be expected, of the fruits 
of missionary effort. The number of converts to Christianity is 
proportionately small, being under three millions in a population 
of two hundred and ninety-four millions. Anglo-Indians are apt 
to speak of them with little respect. They appear to be general- 
ly of the humblest class; but they may not on that account be 
the worse Christians. The missionaries cannot fail to be weakened 
by their own divisions. To convert a Mussulman, with his in- 
tense and militant belief in the unity of God, to the Trini- 
tarian doctrine may well be a desperate undertaking. A com- 
bination of Christianity and Buddhism has, however, produced 
schools, more than one, of Theosophy with Christian ethics. This 
is a development interesting not to Hindostan alone. 

In a strange land and among a subject people, “Tommy At- 
kins” is inevitably exposed to great temptations, and it is not 
likely that the preaching of the missionary pulpit is always 
illustrated by his example. This seems to be an evil inherent in 
the moral circumstances of an army of occupation, and one against 
which no care on the part of Government or commander can 
entirely guard. 

There is at present a good deal of political fermentation in 
India. It has broken out on the question of dividing the ad- 
ministrative province of Bengal, and finds expression in the Indian 
press. It evokes sympathy and has allies in England, where 
Hindoos are now entering the political arena as candidates for 
seats in the British Parliament. But it appears to be confined to 
the educated Hindoos, who, having passed their examinations and 
qualified for high employment, find no career open to their natu- 
ral ambition. It does not seem that anything like a national 
movement of liberation exists, or is yet possible. England, it is 
true, has by her rule restored the territorial unity of the Mogul 
Empire. She has also given the upper classes generally a common 
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language. But among the people generally there are still a 
number of distinct languages, nor is the religious antagonism 
between Hindoo and Mahometan extinct, though it has been 
softened by a common subjection to the Empire. On the part of 
the masses, therefore, it would seem that nothing beyond dull 
antipathy to a foreign master is yet to be feared, while the 
native princes still owe to the Empire the security of their thrones. 

If there is danger in any quarter, it probably is in that of 
the Mussulman, who, dispossessed by the British conqueror, has 
not forgotten that he once was lord. The Indian Mussulman, 
moreover, is a member of Islam, and looks up, it is said, with a 
lively loyalty to the Commander of the Faithful at Constanti- 
nople. War between England and Islam would, therefore, be 
likely to kindle a fire in Hindostan. England, a Christian power, 
has more Mohammedan subjects than any power in the world. 

To attempt to strike the balance between the advantages and 
disadvantages of British rule in India would be to enter into a 
boundless controversy. Foreign rule in itself must always be an 
evil. India was rescued by Great Britain from murderous and 
devastating anarchy; though at the time she was plundered by 
official corruption of a good deal of the wealth which, being poor 
though gorgeous, she could ill afford to lose. She has since en- 
joyed general peace and order; both, we may be sure, to a far 
greater extent than she otherwise would have done. The deadly 
enmity between her races and religions has been controlled and 
assuaged. The foreign establishments, civil and military, though 
highly paid, have been small for the population, and the 
civil administration has been, in recent times, what Oriental 
administrations never are, perfectly incorrupt. The army, un- 
like the rabble armies of native princes, has been kept under 
strict discipline. Evil customs have been suppressed; trade and 
manufactures have been fostered ; education, science, hygiene have 
been introduced, imperfectly it may be, but still introduced, 
which otherwise they would hardly have been. What national 
development, in itself always preferable, would in this case have 
done we can hardly tell. It might have been, and probably would 
have been, better for India to be ruled by a line of Akbars. But 
of Akbars, unhappily, there never is a line. In the next reign 
degeneracy began. 

It does not appear that there is any considerable migration 
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from the provinces directly under British dominion to those which 
are under native rule. The people, no doubt, are generally fixed 
to their habitations by poverty and difficulty of movement; still, 
if they greatly preferred the native rule, a certain amount of 
migration to it there would probably be. 

That the masses of India in general are miserably poor cannot 
be denied. The question is, whether under the Mogul Emperors 
they were better off. Was taxation lighter? Was India, un- 
der her former rulers, more free than she is now from 
pestilence and famine? Mahratta and Pindaree ravages must 
surely have carried famine in their train. Deserted cities seem 
to attest the prevalence of plague in former days. The popula- 
tion has vastly increased, and its increase may in some measure 
account for dearth. 

With regard to fiscal and commercial questions, it may safely 
be said that, at all events in late years, there has been no disposi- 
tion on England’s part to do anything but justice to India. 

India’s complaints, speaking generally, seem to be of things 
inseparable from foreign rule, the withdrawal of which would be 
the only remedy. But suppose British rule withdrawn from 
India, what would follow? Is there anything ready to take its 
place? Would not the result be anarchy, such as prevailed when 
England came on the scene, or a struggle for ascendency between 
the Mahometan and the Hindoo, with another battle of Paniput? 
Suppose the Mahometan, stronger in spirit though weaker in 
numbers, to prevail, would his ascendency be more beneficial and 
less galling to the Hindoo than is that of the English Sahib? 

One of the shrewdest of economists, Nassau Senior, rebuked 
those who said that the greatness of England depended on her 
possession of India. “On the contrary,” he said, “he wished 
England were well rid of India, if only a good way of riddance 
could be found.” ‘The Indian service has been a fine field for 
English youth. This, perhaps, has been England’s surest gain. 
How far British industry and commerce have gained by the po- 
litical connection, it is for commercial experts to say. To the 
account of loss must be set down the expensive necessity of guard- 
ing the way from the Imperial country to the great dependency. 
To the account of moral loss must be set down the defence of the 
accursed Turkish Hmpire and the opium monopoly with its 
Chinese wars. 
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Danger of Russian invasion there never was, though alarm 
about it caused two Afghan wars, with their drains upon the 
store of the Hindoo. Once an entire British army was lost, 
while the despatches of the Envoy who was alleged to have counte- 
nanced the expedition had, when the Government was called 
to account, to be laid before Parliament in a garbled form. The 
military party cherished a belief favorable to military policy 
and adventure; by the civilians it was generally discredited. A 
Mogul or Tartar raider might swoop from those mountain passes 
with his horde upon the enervated people of the plains. Widely 
different would be the march of a great modern army, with its 
artillery and its train, to meet on its descent another regular army 
equal or superior in force to itself. Russia might threaten when 
she was thwarted elsewhere; there might be talk at Russian 
army messes ; but the best authorities did not share the alarm. 

British Empire in India is in no danger of being brought to 
an end by a Russian invasion. It does not seem to be in much 
danger of being brought to an end by internal rebellion. Yet it 
must end. Such is the decree of nature. In that climate British 
children cannot be reared. No race can forever hold and rule a 
land in which it cannot rear its children. In what form the end 
would come it has hitherto been impossible to divine. “ By ac- 
cident ” was the only reply which one who had held high office in 
India could make to such a question on that subject. Since this 
reawakening of the East, a more definite source of possible dis- 
turbance may be said to loom. In encouraging Japan to go to 
war, Lord Lansdowne may have done something which was 
far from his intention, and of which he did not dream. He may 
have inadvertently pressed the button of fate. 

GoLDWIN SMITH. 














GREAT FORTUNES AND THE COMMUNITY. 


A REPLY TO “xX.” 


BY W. H. MALLOOCK. 





Tur orthodox creed of Catholicism and its doctrines as to 
Christ’s nature were developed mainly as condemnations of the 
various heresies. The Church grew to realize precisely what it 
held to be true through the necessity for distinguishing this from 
what it instinctively recognized as false. 

I am led to make this reflection by a very interesting article, 
lately published in this Review, dealing with the position and 
significance of that enormously rich class which, in several coun- 
tries, but more especially in America, has risen into existence 
during the past twenty-five years. The writer conceals his identity 
under the initial “ X ”; but an editorial note informs us that he 
is well known to the public as one of the most considerable 
thinkers in the United States of to-day. I am glad to learn this, 
in the first place, because as to many points I agree with him. 
I am, in the second place, still more glad to learn it, because there 
are certain of his arguments in respect of which I disagree with 
him altogether; and the fact that they are put forward by a man 
of his admitted eminence increases the utility of a criticism of 
whatever may be false or deficient in them. 

Let me begin with the points as to which “ X” and I agree. 
I will state them more briefly than he does, but’ in substantially 
the same way. The recent development in America of those huge 
private fortunes, which have certainly no parallel in the world’s 
previous history, constitutes, for many reasons, a grave social 
danger. This danger resolves itself ultimately into the fact that 
these fortunes, partly on account of their mere magnitude, but 
mainly on account of the way in which many of them are amassed 
and used, are tending to disseminate amongst the great mass of 
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the population feelings and opinions which are prejudicial to the 
rights of private property altogether, thus supplementing one 
danger by another which is even greater; and it is not in a tone 
of enmity, but one of friendly remonstrance, that “ X ” addresses 
himself to the multi-millionaires themselves, urging them in their 
own interest, no less than in that of the public, to reconsider the 
weak or objectionable points in their position, and so come to 
terms with those who at present are only their critics, but may 
otherwise turn into disastrous, even if ultimately defeated, 
enemies. 

Fortunes, on account of their mere magnitude, become 
legitimate objects of criticism (this I take to be the meaning of 
“ X,” though he does not very clearly say so) when they exceed 
the possibilities of even the most lavish private expenditure, and 
thus leave in the hands of their possessors an enormous surplus 
power, which is dangerous to the political rights and the economic 
freedom of the majority. As a matter of fact, however, great 
fortunes in America are largely open to criticism of a more 
particular kind than this. An impression is spreading, which has 
of late been justified in certain well-known cases by recent scandal- 
ous revelations, that most of these enormous fortunes have been 
acquired by dishonest means; and that the possessors of them 
not only might use, but in actual practice have used, their surplus 
wealth to elude or override the law. Farther, the possessors 
of the proverbially great fortunes, not content with abusing their 
wealth as a means of power, have been singularly unfortunate 
in their use of it as a means of pleasure. The great wealth in 
question being an essentially new phenomenon, its American pos- 
sessors have no inherited culture and no inherited positions to 
guide them in their personal expenditure of it. It tends to pro- 
duce a class which is held together internally by nothing but 


‘ emulous extravagance in insane and unsatisfying self-indulgence, 


and which asserts its supremacy in the eyes of the general public 
merely by making this insane self-indulgence ostentatious. 

How far these accusations are true as regards America, I am 
myself not in a position to speak; but various accounts reach 
England through the newspapers—accounts of dinners on horse- 
back, dinners at which the costliest presents are hidden in the 
guests’ table-napkins, and so forth—which produce an impression 
that the accusations are far from groundless; and “X ” makes 
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special note of the offensive and often fatal manner in which the 
great motor-cars of the modern American plutocracy force them- 
selves at a dangerous speed through the narrow thoroughfares of 
the cities, with a brutal disregard of the convenience, and even 
of the lives, of the pedestrians. Such conduct he takes as typical 
of the general manner and spirit in which this new wealth is 
being used for the purposes of private life. It is, he says, conduct 
worthy only of men who are struggling to make themselves 
gratuitously despised and hated ; and, taken in connection with the 
other and graver causes, which are producing a prejudice against 
them in the minds of so many temperate persons, it constitutes 
on their part a provocation to hostile sentiments, equally danger- 
ous in their consequences to those who provoke and those who 
entertain them. 

Now, accepting, for argument’s sake, the facts of “ X,” as he 
states them, I agree with him in regarding these criticisms as 
at once just and timely. The rise of a class whose incomes are so 
gigantic as to separate its members not only from the community 
at large, but even from the majority of men commonly accounted 
rich—incomes of which the wildest private expenditure could 
hardly exhaust so much as the tenth part—would, for many 
reasons, be a misfortune for all classes anywhere, and would more 
especially be injurious to the civilization of the richer classes 
themselves. It would be less injurious in an old country like Eng- 
land, where ideas of birth and breeding, and a sense of class ob- 
iigations, are still largely operative, than it would be, or is, in a 
country like America, where aristocracy, as distinct from plutoc- 
racy, is deficient in historical traditions: for aristocracies, though 
they are unable to flourish without wealth, require that great 
fortunes should be concentrated in the heads of houses, whilst 
the large majority of those who are identified with them by blood 
and education are of necessity comparatively poor. These last, 
however, for the purposes of ordinary social intercourse, live on a 
practical equality with the minority, their rich kinsmen; and 
thus the importance derived from the direct possession of wealth 
is tempered by the importance attached to the temper, the tradi- 
tions, the refinement and the general habit of mind which the 
poorer members of such a class possess in common with the rich- 
est. Hence the undue obtrusion of mere wealth in an aristocratic 
society is recognized by that society itself as essentially vulgar 
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and ludicrous; whilst such personal displays of state as are made 
by its richer members are rather historical symbols than out- 
bursts of personal ostentation. Moreover, in England at all 
events, the spirit of the aristocratic classes has always been largely 
tempered by a spirit of consideration for others—a spirit which 
finds eloquent expression in the letters of the great Lord Chester- 
field. That this observation holds good of England at the present 
day is evidenced by that special kind of behavior to which “ X ” 
appeals as typical—namely, the manner, considerate or the re- 
verse, in which motor-cars are driven through crowded thorough- 
fares. Despite accidental exceptions, it is noticeably true that, in 
England, the more highly placed owners of such vehicles are the 
most considerate in the use of them; fatal, offensive and even 
reckless driving being mainly the work of obscure ruffians, out 
for what they call “a lark,” and anxious to show that they con- 
sider themselves the equals or the superiors of everybody.* The 
fact remains, however, that, even in England, the appreciable 
presence of individual fortunes equal to those which have lately 
developed themselves in America would be injurious to the in- 
terest alike of the richer classes generally and of the poorer. 
In England, however, such fortunes are practically non-existent. 
Of great fortunes, according to the English standard, those of the 
Dukes of Westminster and Bedford are commonly held to be 
representative. There is one British-born British subject who is, 
there is reason to believe, considerably richer than either of 
them; but this unique and enormous fortune will, after his 
death, be divided ; and, even as it stands, it does not amount to a 
third of the fortunes now possessed by the richest men in America. 
The observations of “ X,” therefore, in so far as they are social, 
moral and political, have, as applied to America, a force which 

-“X” compares the outrageous driving of the motor-cars of the multi- 
millionaires of America to the outrageous driving of the coaches of 
the noblesse in pre-Revolutionary France. His reference to France sug- 
gests a curious train of reflection, which shows us how complex are the 
causes by which social conduct is determined. In France, which is the 
mother of the modern democratic principle, and which has now for nearly 
a hundred and twenty years been familiar with revolutions and ap- 
peals to the power of the populace, the law is still on the side of the 
man who goes on wheels, and against the man who goes on foot. The 
pedestrian is treated in monarchical London incomparably better than 
in republican Paris. One of the greatest English ladies, in point of 
rank, family and wealth, has refused to make any use of motor-cars 


herself, on the ground that they are an inconvenience to the humbler 
class of wayfarers. 
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is considerably diminished if they are applied to any other 
country. 

But “ X ” does not content himself with indicating, as a philo- 
sophical critic, the dangers of the existing situation. He proceeds, 
as a politician, to suggest certain practical remedies for it; and 
he bases these suggestions on an economic theory as to its origin. 
As soon as he enters these regions of speculation, my agreement 
with him ceases. What he says does not cease to be useful; but 
its utility becomes that of the early Christian heresies. It assists 
us to discover what is true, by its formulation of what is false. 

Let us begin with considering the general class of remedy which 
suggests itself to the mind of “ X ” as being certainly practicable, 
and most probably efficacious. He says: 


It is to the true interest of the multi-millionaires to join those who 
are free from envy in trying to remove the rapidly growing dissatis- 
faction with their continued possession of vast sums of money, which 
they have either themselves abstracted from the common store of all 
the people, or which they have inherited from ancestors who have so 
abstracted them. For all the property of a free nation belongs to its 
inhabitants; and whoever abstracts anything from it must, when chal- 
lenged, prove his right to what he has taken. . . . Millionaires are now 
the storm-centre of the population, for the simple reason that they 
are believed to have managed ‘to accumulate much of their wealth’ by 
withdrawing it from the common property of the nation in more or less 
forbidden ways. 


The object to be aimed at is, therefore, according to “ X,” some 
reduction in the magnitude of such fortunes as are unduly large; 
and such a reduction, he says, may any day with perfect ease be 
brought about by one, or by both, of two simple methods—the 
imposition of a progressive income-tax, and the alteration of 


the laws of bequest. He says: 


No one can doubt that, if the majority of the voters chose to 
elect a Governor of their own way of thinking, they could. readily enact 
a progressive taxation of incomes which would limit every citizen of 
New York State to such income as the majority of the voters considers 
sufficient for him. And it would be particularly easy, he proceeds, 
to alienate the property of every man at death, for it is only necessary 
to repeal the statutes now authorizing the descent of such he siete 
to the heirs and legatees of the decedent. 


The powers, however, which “ X ” is thus prepared to invoke 
would, he says, be practically less formidable in their action than 
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timid persons might anticipate ; for,although “each man, by reason 
of his manhood alone, has an equal voice with every other man 
in making the laws governing their common country, and regu- 
lating the distribution of the common property . . . [yet] im- 
mense and incalculable differences exist in men’s natural capaci- 
ties for rendering honest service to society. . . . Encouragement 
should be given to every man to use all the gifts he possesses, to 
the fullest extent possible . . . [and, accordingly], reasonable 
accumulations and the descent of these should be respected.” 

Such, then, being the nature and the range of his proposed 
remedies, let us consider what general conception underlies them 
of the process to which wealth and economic prosperity are due. 
He explains this in a brief, but a perfectly unmistakable, way. 
Admitting that some men contribute more to the general pros- 
perity than do others, he takes the great inventor as a type of 
the men who contribute most; and the fundamental facts of the 
situation may, he says, be fully expressed by a dialogue such as 
the following, between the great inventor and the masses: 


‘I have,’ says the inventor, ‘discovered something which will be 
greatly to your advantage. What compensation ought I fairly to re- 
ceive for it?? And the chosen representatives of the people, speaking 
for them, answer, ‘It is for the general advantage to encourage useful 
inventions; therefore, if we find your invention useful, we will give 
you the exclusive right to the profits of it for fourteen years.’ ... The 
manager and initiator of a great industrial enterprise says (to the 
masses), ‘I wish to devote myself to your service. What will you allow 
me to withdraw from the common property for such service?’ The 
American people in their generosity answer, ‘We will give you as much 
as we give the President of the United States; and, while we give 
him the compensation for eight years only, we will give it to you for 
the active years of your life.’ 


“Tt is difficult to see,” “X” adds in conclusion, “how any 
undue restraint would be placed upon any ability or energy of 
a beneficent character,” if the law were to limit the possible gains 
of such ability to an income of something like fifty thousand 
dollars a year, and were to place a corresponding limit on the 
amount of capital which he could bequeath. 

Here we have a whole system of economic philosophy, and a 
whole method of economic reasoning, set forth and exemplified, 
with signal boldness and brevity; and they are all the more 
interesting from the fact that they virtually represent ideas 
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which are more or less vaguely entertained by a large number of 
people. Their distinctive value, as set forth and exemplified by 
“ X,” lies in the orderly clearness with which he has been able to 
invest them. I propose, however, to show that, with the ex- 
ception of one or two incidental admissions, there is not a single 
proposition, either directly made or implied by him, which is not 
misleading, as a distortion or evasion of the truth, or else as 
a substitution for truth of some definitely corresponding error. 
We have either economics gone astray, or economics turned up- 
side down. To begin with the question of method, the radical 
fault which pervades the entire reasoning of “ X ” is the fault of 
looseness, and of unscientific inaccuracy. Of this, a single speci- 
men will suffice. “Each man,” says “X,” “by reason of his 
manhood alone, has an equal voice with every other man in 
making the laws governing their common country, and regulating 
the distribution of their common property.” 

Now, if taken as a mere rhetorical expression of the fact that, 
in a democratic country like America, where manhood suffrage is 
general, all men possess in common an influence of some sort on 
the government, which they did not in France, for example, in 
the times preceding the Revolution, this statement may be use- 
ful in briefly emphasizing what is true; but if it is transplanted 
from the sphere of popular rhetoric, and accepted as a proposition 
belonging to economic science, the element of truth contained in 
it is lost in the wildest falsehoods. Voters become powerful only 
in proportion as their respective judgments are gradually brought 
into harmony with regard to specific questions; and if, as often 
happens, out of every hundred men the judgments of fifty-one 
differ from the judgments of the remainder, nearly half of the 
voters, in spite of their equal manhood, have for the time being 
no power at all. But a farther fact remains which is more im- 
portant still. The power of the mass of voters being always 
necessarily confined to the choice or rejection of this or that 
specific proposal, these proposals require to be thought out and . 
formulated before the power of the ordinary voter can have any- 
thing on which to act. Which proposal, out of several alterna- 
tives, shall be adopted is determinable by the votes of the many; 
but these proposals themselves, some one of which the majority 
of the voters select, are invariably formulated and submitted 
to the general judgment by energies and ingenuities of the few. 
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Again, as soon as the work of selection begins, the many are power- 
less unless they are efficiently organized; and organization is 
invariably the work of the few likewise. Those who perform it 
do not perform it in virtue “ of their manhood alone.” They per- 
form it because their manhood is in some way more active than 
the manhood of the majority. 

Thus, although in a country where manhood suffrage prevails, 
each vote, like a weight cast into a scale, weighs exactly as much 
as any other vote, a few voters invariably exert far more power 
than others in determining in which scale the preponderant mass 
of votes shall be accumulated. If “X™” had said that “each 
man, by reason of his manhood alone,” has an element of political 
power in respect of which he is the equal of any other man, he 
would have been saying what is scientifically correct; but when he 
says, as he does, that the possession of this single element makes 
“each man’s voice in the government of his country equal,” he 
is guilty of an inaccuracy which renders his reasoning value- 
less, and the extravagant nature of which can be best indicated 
by a parallel. A steamer, we will suppose, is propelled at ten 
knots an hour by the consumption of a ton of Welsh coal per 
minute; and it is no doubt true that each ton of coal in the 
bunkers has an equal power with any other ton to maintain the 
speed in question. But if an engineer were to say, “ The powers of 
each ton, by reason of its coalhood alone, is equal, in the sense 
that, if the consumption is doubled, and a second ton burnt each 
minute in addition to the first, the speed of the steamer will be 
doubled, and be twenty knots instead of ten,” he would, as every 
one knows, be talking absolute nonsense; for one of the difficulties 
attendant on high speeds arises from the fact that an increase 
in the coal consumed, although it increases the speed, does not 
increase it proportionately. If the first ton produces a speed of 
ten knots, the second will only produce an added speed (we will 
say) of five. No one, treating of steamers, who ignored this 
well-known fact, and carelessly assumed that the propulsive value 
of every ton of coal was equal, would be listened to for a moment 
by any serious man; and yet a carelessness which “ X” would 
at once detect and ridicule in any one who applied it to mechanics, 
is what he gravely indulges in himself, when he is dealing with 
social politics. So much, then, for the general defect of his 
method—a defect very frequent amongst thinkers occupied with 
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the same subjects. We will now turn to his conclusions, and con- 
sider them on their own merits. 

These all flow from, and are referable to, certain primary 
theories with regard to the origin of law and civilization generally, 
and more especially to the economic structure of modern civilized 
countries. His economic theory is based on the following funda- 
mental proposition, that “ all the property of a free nation belongs 
to its inhabitants.” It would, perhaps, be hypercritical to inquire 
what “ X ” means when he speaks of a nation having inhabitants: 
for, though he might mean merely that over the territory which 
a nation inhabits, and which if necessary it is ready to defend, 
it possesses some corporate control, yet it is abundantly evident 
from the main body of his argument that he does not confine his 
meaning to this indisputable doctrine. He means that the nation, 
as a whole, is in some sense the corporate owner of all the prod- 
ucts, and all the machinery of production, which owe their ex- 
istence to the exertions of all or of any one of its members: for 
the kind of property with which he more particularly concerns 
himself is not land as the potentiality of wealth, but capital as 
wealth accumulated. His fundamental principle, therefore, when 
accurately stated, is this: that all capital, all the appliances of 
production, and all the income resulting from them, are in some 
sense or other the “common property” of the nation; and that 
all private ownership of capital, and all private incomes, are, 
as he says over and over again, “abstractions ” permitted to in- 
dividuals, from this general store. 

Now, to incomes of a certain kind such language might be not 
inapplicable. The income which, in addition to his official salary, 
a Turkish Pasha manages to wring from his province by exactions 
may be aptly described as something withdrawn from a common 
store. Again, if we regard as a community all such persons as at 
any given time are owners of stock or shares, and if one of these 
owners, more sagacious than the rest, manages in the process of 
exchange, to secure one-half of an income which was originally 
divided amongst fifty, his own gain is, no doubt, an abstraction 
from a store which he finds existing in the hands of others. 

But neither of such processes is, in any fundamental way, repre- 
sentative of the process which is distinctive of any progressive 
nation. If great individual fortunes were nothing more than ab- 
stractions from a store which those who abstract from it influence 
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by their abstractions only, the number and the amount of these 
fortunes would very soon reach their limit, and the bulk of the 
population would be soon concurrently reduced to that minimum 
of the means of subsistence on which a human being can live. 
But in all progressive countries of the modern world, and more 
especially in America, what actually happens is notoriously the 
reverse of this. The great masses of the population, even if they 
grow poorer in comparison to the exceptionally rich, themselves 
grow richer absolutely to a very appreciable degree. Not only 
do the “ abstractions,” as “X” calls them, of the very rich in- 
crease, but there is a constant increase in the aggregate from 
which he tells us they are abstracted. 

As soon as we realize this great primary fact, we shall realize 
in what the fallacy of the theory of “X” consists. In the vast 
majority of cases, the great fortunes of to-day derive the additions 
made alike to their amount and number, not from the reservoir 
of property which their possessors find existing, but from the 
constantly growing additions which year by year are made to it. 
What, then, is the origin of these latter additions themselves? 
If the theory of “ X ” has any meaning at all, they must be due 
to some universal increase in efficiency which develops itself 
equally in all men, even the idlest, the most brutal and the most 
stupid. But “ X ” himself admits that such is not the case. The 
differences between the efficiencies of men in rendering social 
service are, he says, “ immense and incalculable.” In other words, 
to what “X” would cal] the “increasing common property,” 
a few men are constantly contributing incalculably more, man 
for man, than do the multitude; and that increasing fund from 
which the great fortunes are drawn is not a fund abstracted 
from a stock which would exist in any case, but consists of addi- 
tions to this made hy those few men whose efficiency is “ immense- 
ly and incalculably ” above the average. 

Thus, the kind of bargain which virtually takes place between 
the typical possessor of the great private fortunes and the com- 
munity, is of a character totally opposite to that which “ X” 
imagines. The great inventor or organizer of industry does not 
say, in vague terms, to the community, “I am able to do ‘ some- 
thing to your advantage’; or, ‘I am anxious to devote myself to 
your service.” What will you allow me, as compensation, to ab- 
stract from the aggregate of property which you at present pos- 
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sess?” (for such is the meaning of the language put into his 
mouth by “X”). But he says to the community, “ There is such 
and such a number of your members whose labor, as at present 
directed, produces goods annually to the value of ten million 
dollars. The value of the goods produced by them, if their labor 
is directed by me, will be, not ten million, but fifty. I come to 
you as the potential producer of an increment of forty million; 
and instead of asking how much, as compensation for my pro- 
ductive service, you will allow me abstract from what you possess, 
T ask you how much you will allow me to retain of what I engage 
to bring—and of what will, unless I bring it, be enjoyed neither 
by you nor me.” And such a man might with truth proceed as 
follows: “ The amount which I expect to retain for my own use 
is vast; but the amount which, in one way or another, will go to 
you is vaster.” For, whatever may have been the fortunes ac- 
cumulated by the great directors of labor, these represent but a 
very inconsiderable fraction of what their possessors have added 
to the wealth of the world generally.* 

The theory of “X” has, indeed, some relation to the truth; 
but it is, as I have observed already, the truth set upside down; 
for, if “ abstraction ” has any share in the process, the abstracting 
party is not the great producer but the community, which says 
to the producer, “ If I protect you whilst you are engaged in pro- 
duction, how much are you willing that I should abstract from 
your total product ?” 

But the fallacy of the theory so confidently put forward by 

*The increments in the world’s wealth due to great productive ability 
may be broadly said to distribute themselves in three different ways. 
A part goes to make up the fortunes of the great producers them- 
selves and their heirs. Another part distributes itself in the form of 
increased wages among the laborers, in the cheapening of the goods 
consumed by them, and in a multiplication of the conveniences and 
amenities of life accessible to them. A third part of these increments 
becomes gradually the subject of speculation. The gains of the suc- 
cessful speculator, like those of the gambler at Monte Carlo, are, no 
doubt, asbtractions from a fund to which he adds nothing; but the 
fortunes which arise from speculation are essentially parasitic, and de- 
pend for their existence on fortunes of another kind—namely, those 
which originate in the actual concrete additions made by exceptional 
men to the aggregate national wealth. It is, of course, conceivable 
that some great fortunes may be largely due to the underpayment of 
labor, as many little fortunes are said to be in the small and so- 
called “sweated” industries; but it is perfectly obvious that such 
cases are exceptional. On the whole, wages have very greatly risen, 


concurrently with the rise of the great typical modern fortunes, so that 
the latter cannot be due to a cutting down of the former. 
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“X” will be shown most clearly by the examples which he sug- 
gests to us of its application. An inventor, he says, comes to 
the community with some specific invention ; and, if the invention 
works well, and is also of wide utility, “X” suggests that the 
community should, as a maximum compensation, allow the man 
profits up to fifty thousand dollars a year, and allow him to keep 
his savings up to a million dollars. “X,” though he seems to 
consider these terms almost too generous, expressly says that 
some arrangement of something of the kind is necessary, because 
it is necessary for the community to encourage productive talent. 
Let us suppose, then, that the American people to-day strike the 
above bargain with the inventor of some new means of traction, 
which will increase the speed of trains, whilst diminishing their 
expense and danger. The invention works much better than the 
old-fashioned steam-locomotive; but in five years’ time the in- 
ventor sees his way to improving it, if only the community will 
give him some inducement to do so. But, if matters are con- 
ducted according to the principles and suggestions of “ X,” the 
community is no longer able to offer him any inducement what- 
ever. He already enjoys the maximum which his country, in its 
generosity, will allow him; and, though his farther exertions 
might enrich it with untold additional millions, his country will 
be obliged to tell him that he shall not keep a cent of them for 
himself. What then will happen? If the original compensation 
was necessary, as according to “ X ” it was, in order to encourage 
the man to achieve his first great success, the impossibility of his 
receiving any such encouragement again, will be equally opera- 
tive in discouraging him from pushing this success farther. Or, 
if such an impasse were foreseen, and an attempt were made to 
provide against it, how could the community know, with regard 
to any special invention, whether the inventor should be com- 
pensated by a permission to appropriate the profits resulting 
from it, up to the maximum limit allowed to individual fortunes ; 
or whether his participation in these special profits should be 
docked, in order to leave a margin of permissible gain, which he 
may hope to acquire by supplementing this invention with others? 

“X ” gives its unreal conditions, and an impossible kind of bar- 
gaining resultimg from them; and the further arguments by which 
he endeavors to disguise this fact do but set the impossibilities of 
the case in a yet Clearer light. 
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One of these arguments calls for very brief notice only. “It 
is utter nonsense,” he says, to conjure up difficulties on the © 
ground that, unless the great producers are allowed to appropriate 
“ whatever sums they can,” their full productive abilities “ will 
not be put to use: for no genuine service in any department of 
human effort has ever been conferred on mankind merely for the 
sake of money.” Now, this statement, as it stands, is true. In- 
deed, it is merely a platitude. But it is only saved from being a 
falsehood by the qualifying word “merely”; and, by thus being 
rendered true, it is also rendered quite inapposite. For the point 
at issue is, not whether the hope of a money reward is ever the 
sole inducement to valuable economic activity, but whether it is 
not generally an essential inducement; and that it is an essential 
inducement “ X” has himself admitted in his assertion that a 
money-reward is, within certain limits, generally necessary for 
the encouragement of the great inventors and organizers.* Here 
we have another specimen of that fatal inaccuracy of thought— 
that readiness to lay down propositions which in a certain sense 
are true, and then, when using them in argument, to invest them 
with a sense quite different, and quite false—by which the rea- 
soning of “ X ” from beginning to end is vitiated. 

But an error of a kind far more important than this yet re- 
mains to be noticed. His conception of the relations between 
the great producer and the community, and the possibility of 
changing them, and modifying them, in any way that may be 
morally desirable, is founded on a conception of the nature and 
origin of law which is yet more imperfect than his conception 
of the nature of the economic process. “No one can doubt,” he 
says, “ that, if the majority of the New York voters chose to elect 
a Governor of their own way of thinking, they could readily enact 
a progressive taxation of incomes which would limit every citizen 


* Statements—like this one of “X,” which is frequently repeated 
by sentimental writers like Ruskin—to the effect that the desire for 
money has very little to do with eliciting the higher economic activi- 
ties are, as a rule, so ex ated as. to he little more than false- 
hoods. The earliest of the higher economic activities was commerce. 
What induced the Phoenicians to send their ships as far as Cornwall? 
It was not the desire of sentimental travellers to enjoy Cornish scenery; 
or the desire of missionaries to save the souls of Cornishmen. It was 
the desire of the adventurers to enrich themselves by the acquisition of 
Cornish tin. The desire of money, in fact, though the origin of: half 
the evils of life, has been at the same time the mains ies pot ma- 
terial 3, just as the sexual impulse, though har 
duttive of evil, is yet at the same time the originator of te itself. 
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ef New York State to such income as the majority of the voters 
considered sufficient for him;” and they could just as readily, he 
proceeds, interfere in any way they pleased with the descent of 
property, even to the extent of abolishing the powers of bequest 
altogether. And he fortifies himself in this doctrine by an appeal 
to the following dictum of Lord Coleridge: “The same power 
which prescribes rules for the possession of property can, of 
course, alter them ;”—the power to which “ X ” and Lord Cole- 
ridge refer being the will of the majority for the time being. 

Now, Lord Coleridge, no doubt, was in many ways an exceed- 
ingly clever lawyer. He was, however, as the above quotation 
shows, a mere smatterer in political philosophy; and the error 
in which here “ X ” has hastened to follow him is of a peculiarly 
gross kind. That a unanimous and overwhelming majority in any 
democratic country can effect any legislative changes they please, 
at any given moment, and perhaps enforce them for a moment, 
is no doubt true. But life does not consist of isolated moments 
or periods. It is a continuous process, in which each moment or 
period depends on those preceding it. If it were not for this 
fact, the majority of the voters of New York State, “by electing 
a Governor of their own way of thinking,” might pass a law in- 
augurating an eternal holiday, and forbidding any citizen to per- 
form any kind of labor. Were such a law passed on a Monday, 
it might conceivably be obeyed till Wednesday; but, by Wednes- 
day, let the Governor and the voters do or say what they would, 
their epoch-making law would be abrogated by the inexorable 
necessities of nature. Some of them would have to labor, or 
else they all would die. 

This simple illustration at once shows the character of the 
fallacy which underlies the reasoning of “X” and of Lord 
Coleridge alike. -Because, in any country, the formulation and 
enforcement of the laws have for their proximate cause the will 
of. the governing body, and, farther, because in.any democratic 
country the power of the governing body is dependent on the sup- 
port of the majority, it seems, to thinkers such as Lord Coleridge 
and “X,” that the laws -have in sucha majority, not their 
proximate cause only, but their ultimate,.and that they can be 
modified or revolutionized ad libitum, with nothing to control 
these changes but. the wishes, the caprices, or the theories of the 
majority for the time being. But, behind the wishes or the 
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theories of any majority whatsoever, lie other legislative powers 
against which majorities contend in vain—powers which im- 
pose on majorities the substance of all their measures, and per- 
mit them only to settle the minor and local details. These 
powers are man’s environment, his physical organism and the 
prevalent traits of his moral and intellectual character. For 
example, in all modern civilized countries the larger part of the 
laws, perhaps, have for their ultimate object the protection of 
family life, and the privacy of the private home. But family life 
is, primarily, not the creation of law. It is the creation of in- 
stincts and affections which have developed themselves in the 
course of ages. Instead of the law having created family life, 
it is family life which has dictated the laws protecting it. So, 
too, with the case of property, with the opportunity of acquir- 
ing wealth, and with the right of bequeathing it, the laws sanction- 
ing these represent in their broader features (which in all civili- 
zations have, at all periods, been similar) underlying similarities 
in the relations between those acts and motives to which all 
civilizations on their material side are due. Property is not 
primarily the creation of law. Law is called into being by men’s 
practice of acquiring property, just as the legal rights of parents 
owe their being to the unalterable facts of parentage. 

When “ X” talks of the ease with which all the present laws 
as to property might be abolished or revolutionized by any local 
or temporary majority, he entirely forgets this. If he means that 
an ill-advised majority might conceivably at any moment dislocate 
society by some act of mad legislation, and arrest the production 
of the wealth which it is anxious to redistribute, what he means 
is doubtless true. But if he means that it is capable of main- 
taining any change it introduces, without reference to the con- 
stitution and the working of ordinary human nature, of the 
faculties requiring stimulation, and the motives required to 
stimulate them, what he means embodies one of the most danger- 
ous falsehoods by which the practical ideas of any would-be re- 
former can be affected. 

The moral which, in the present connection, I wish to draw 
from the foregoing observations is this: that, though “ X ” may 
be right in his estimate of the evil and the danger attending or 
inhering in the development of the new mammoth fortunes of 
America, his conception of their origin rests on an inverted theory 
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of economics, and his suggested remedies on an inverted con- 
ception of law; and that these last, if attempted in the manner 
indicated by himself, could only produce disorders far greater 
than those which they were designed to cure. 

I am not presuming to advocate any alternative remedies my- 
self; but thus much may be said with confidence—that both 
the cause of the evils, such as they are, and any effective 
remedy for them, are matters much more complex than “ X ” is 
disposed to think. Just as science is every day showing us that 
the physical world is more complex than it seemed to be to the 
last generation of scientists, so, with the advance of sociological 
thought, we shall learn the same thing with regard to the social 
world. We shall learn that classes, ideals, motives, possibilities, 
faculties, which have hitherto escaped notice, or have been noticed 
only as superfluities, play an integral part in the life of the 
social organism, and that the surgeon’s knife cannot be used at 
random. It is a curious incident in the history of economic rea- 
soning that the very thinkers—and “ X ” seems to be one of them 
—who are most inclined to attack the older economists on the 
ground that they neglected the many-motived human being of 
reality, and put in the place of him the one-motived “ economic 
man,” should themselves be foremost in erring in a way precisely 
similar, by substituting for the purely economic man the purely 
disinterested man, and the purely law-obeying, who are incalcu- 
lably more remote from actual human nature than the other. 

“X ” has, in my opinion, called attention to a real danger with 
great force and justice; but he has, by his erroneous and un- 
scientific analysis of it, led such readers as agree with him to 


clamor for impossible and inapplicable remedies. 
W. H. Mattock. 























DISRUPTION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


BY EDWARD LISSNER. 





Tne break-up of the Republican Party in the Middle West is 
no mere figure of speech. It presents in a few words the actual 
condition of that organization in that section of our country: it 
suggests, to those who would delve deeper into the matter, the 
problem of what the end will be. Whether it means a new third 
party or a merger of one of the discordant elements with the 
Democrats is not a relevant matter of discussion here. The 
purport of this paper is simply to point out things as they are. 

There is a disposition on the part of some Republicans, keenly 
alive to the present division in their ranks throughout the Mid- 
dle West, to deny that things are as bad as on the surface they 
appear to be. The denial is influenced by the traditional unity 
of their party, the ability of Republicans of all shades to bury 
their individual differences and get together at the proper time. 
They are quite confident that the present quarrels inside of the 
party are merely of the present and that, when the conditions 
responsible for them cease, harmony will reign again. 

This view, however, is too optimistic. The progressives and 
conservatives are too far apart, not alone upon personalities, but 
on the vital questions of the hour, many of which are not apt to 
be settled for years to come; and so long as these remain issues, 
they must command the attention of the country. To show 
how the breach is continuing to widen between the factions on 
fundamental principle, it is but necessary to recal] that Governor 
Cummins, of Towa, a few months ago, at the inception of his 
campaign for a renomination for that office, declared himself in 
favor of an income tax; and that last May, Irvine L. Lenroot, 
Speaker of the Wisconsin Assembly, a lieutenant of Senator La 
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Follette, and a candidate for the Republican nomination for 
Governor, made a similar declaration. The general idea is that 
the progressive faction in both States is favorable to the tax. 
In 1905, the Wisconsin Legislature, under the lead of the pro- 
gressive forces, passed a constitutional amendment providing for 
one. If it passes the next Legislature, the State will have an in- 
come tax that is the creation of Republican leadership. Thus 
has one Republican faction become reconciled to the National 
Democratic Platforms of 1896 and 1900, for which William J. 
Bryan and his friends are responsible! Upon what theory, there- 
fore, the conservative and progressive Republicans can be con- 
ceived as standing together upon a common platform on the issues 
of the hour, honestly presented in the planks without jugglery 
of words, it is hard to imagine. Hither one or the other must be 
Republican in name only. 

That the party is not big enough for both to remain in its 
councils, as guiding spirits, is manifest from the bitter contests 
for control which have been going on for some time. In Iowa, 
the struggle has lasted five years, since Albert B. Cummins be- 
came a dominating figure. During the campaign of 1901, the 
conservative or stand-pat faction repudiated the famous plank 
for tariff revision, on the ground that it was an admission that 
the protective tariff sheltered trusts. In Wisconsin, the fight 
has been going on for ten years. It has entered into the district- 
school meetings, prayer-meetings and agricultural societies; it 
has estranged personal friendships, and it has heen in evidence 
with Republicans in every walk of life. The money that was ex- 
pended to defeat La Follette and his wing would, his admirers 
claim, construct a railroad from California to Maine. A similar 
situation exists in Minnesota; and it was only because of it that 
John A. Johnson, a Democrat, was elected Governor the very 
year in which Theodore Roosevelt carried the State by 161,000 
plurality. For two years, a similar contest has been going on 
in South Dakota, one that remains far from finished, despite the 
recent victory of the radicals over the machine controlled by 
United States Senator Kittredge. 

The responsibility for the present situation rests with the 
corporations, especially the railroads. The situation is due to 
their desire to dominate the party machinery and dictate the 
choice of the Conventions; this the radical or progressive wing 
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charges, and in all probability it is true. That public-service cor- 
porations should make such an attempt is quite natural, in view 
of present conditions. For, being amenable in many respects 
to the lawmakers of various States, it is but logical, from their 
point of view, that they should try to control the lawmakers. 
If, therefore, President Roosevelt is anxious to restore peace in- 
side of his party in the Middle West, the very first step he must 
take in that direction is to place the railroads out of politics. 
as long as present conditions continue, they must of necessity 
interfere with both parties, and that such interference is being 
resented goes without saying. In his address to the public, on 
entering the field for the Republican nomination for Governor 
for the third time, Governor Cummins asked: “ Who shall be 
master? The corporations that are to be regulated, or the people 
in whose name the regulation is imposed? While giving to the 
corporations the most complete protection in the prosecution of 
their legitimate enterprise, we must expel them from politics.” 
The bitter contest in Iowa is probably as much due to the ef- 
forts of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy road to control the 
Republican organization, as to any other cause. A similar 
situation exists in Minnesota, where the Great Northern has 
sought to interfere with the party, and for that reason the Demo- 
crats, as has been already stated, elected their Governor the very 
year Roosevelt carried the State by a rousing plurality. Wis- 
consin has the same story to tell. The record of the progressive 
wing under La Follette is nothing but a recital of contests against 
the influence of railroads. In Nebraska and South Dakota, con- 
ditions are similar. 

It is now in order to consider the principles upon which the 
Republican Party has split in the Middle West, and it will be seen 
that the factions are as far apart on many present-day issues as 
though they were not of the same party. 

As it is apparent that the tariff will be an issue of great im- 
port in the Congressional campaign and that the next Presidency 
may likewise depend upon it, attention is directed to that subject, 
first, so far as it is possible to ascertain the attitude of Re- 
publicans in the Middle West to it. The limitation is due to 
the fact that, with the exception of Iowa and Wisconsin, Repub- 
lican State Conventions have avoided touching on the tariff ex- 
cept in the way of affirming the National Platform. Members of 
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Congress, in both the Upper and Lower Houses, have also in 
numerous cases avoided any definite expression of opinion regard- 
ing it, beyond affirming their allegiance to the principles embodied 
in a protective tariff. For the subject is a very ticklish one for 
party leaders to commit themselves upon, and hence they are re- 
luctant to do so except under the spur of necessity. 

The progressives of Iowa, under the leadership of Governor 
Cummins, while believing in protection, favor “any modifica- 
tion of the tariff schedules that may be required to prevent their 
affording shelter to monopolies.” This was the wording of the 
famous plank of 1901. It was the work of George E. Roberts, 
Director of the Mint, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
who said that the plank had the approval of President McKinley. 
While the language was modified in a subsequent plank, the 
plank of 1901 actually remains the view of the progressive wing, 
one that Secretary Shaw and other stand-patters have vigorously 
combated. Two of the schedules for which revision is asked by 
the Cummins wing are lumber and iron and steel. More reci- 
procity treaties are also demanded, the conduct of the stand-pat 
protectionists in defeating the proposed treaty with France be- 
ing specially denounced. The present delegation from Iowa to 
the Lower House stands six to five in favor of revision. Senators 
Allison and Dolliver also favor revision, only they differ as to 
the manner of effecting it. The Republicans of Wisconsin at 
their Convention in 1904, which Senator La Follette dominated, 
had a tariff plank favoring “a readjustment of the tariff 
schedules in all cases where protection is employed for the benefit 
of capital, and only to the injury of the consumer and working- 
man.” In a speech delivered last May before the Lincoln Club 
of Milwaukee, W. D. Connor, Chairman of the State Committee 
and a supporter of La Follette, said “that wherever the tariff 
law is so framed as to give special interests undue advantage, no 
time should be lost in revising the law.” The progressive faction 
is for revision, while the conservatives favor a stand-pat policy. 
Senator Spooner is opposed to a change, while Representatives 
Esch and Cooper favor it, as does Joseph Babcock, though only 
to a limited extent. The Republicans of Minnesota have had it 
out with each other in a mild way about the tariff. The stand- 
patters prevailed in the farming districts, largely through the 
farmers’ fear of free wheat. That was the cry sent up by those 
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opposed to a change. The revisionists, on the other hand, are 
powerful in the cities and manufacturing centres. The Repub- 
lican Convention of 1905, in order to avoid a split, declared 
strongly for reciprocity and mildly for revision. In Nebraska and 
South Dakota, the lines have not yet been drawn clearly enough 
on the subject to render any comment possible at the present time. 

The regulation of railroads was a greater cause of contention 
between the progressives and conservatives than the tariff, despite 
the apparent unanimity of sentiment favorable to it at the pres- 
ent day. Among the progressives, the charge is made that the 
reason why the conservatives have not openly opposed rate regula- 
tion is that they are aware of the great public demand for it and 
fear the result of any opposition. For a long time, the prin- 
ciples of the progressives revolved around three Rs—Reasonable 
Freight Regulation, Reciprocity and Revision. It is but neces- 
sary to point to Wisconsin to illustrate the attitude of the con- 
servatives on the railroad rate legislation. The Legislature, at 
its last session, enacted a law creating a Railroad Commission, 
to be appointed by the Governor, with power to fix rates that 
companies may charge for the transportation of persons and 
property in the State. It is distinctly a La Follette measure. 
This was attempted at the session of 1901, but the bill was de- 
feated in the Assembly by thirty-seven stalwart or conservative 
Republican, and eighteen Democratic, votes. It was introduced 
again in 1903, with the same result, twenty-five conservative 
Republicans uniting with twenty-three Democrats in defeating 
it. Was it not fourteen years ago, or thereabouts, that the desire 
of the People’s Party, and four years later that of the Democratic 
Party, for Government supervision of railroads and an income 
tax, was considered by the Republicans to be conclusive proof 
that neither organization was safe or sane? 

Much bitterness has characterized the issue between the two 
Republican factions on the subject of direct nominations in place 
of nominations by delegates chosen at the primaries. The progress- 
ives early took the lead in favor of this method, urging that the 
party voters should nominate the candidates, just as is being done 
in several States of the South. They believed that the local and 
State Conventions did not represent, except in isolated instances, 
the will of the people, and that in many cases the corrupt in- 
terests dominated. As illustrating the last proposition, the charge 
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is made that, at the State Convention held at Madison, Wisconsin, 
in 1904, several men who were sent as progressive delegates opposed 
Governor La Follette, personally and by proxy, for renomination, 
and that money was the moving cause of their conversion. The 
conservative wing, made up of many old-time leaders, has stood 
in opposition to primary reform, so far as direct nominations 
are concerned. This year, there is a bitter fight in Iowa on 
the subject. During the last session of the Legislature, the 
Governor caused a measure providing for direct nominations 
to be introduced. The conservatives opposed it. Secretary 
Shaw wrote a long public letter in opposition. The bill 
passed the Lower House, but was defeated in the Senate by 
the aid of Democratic votes. It is now an issue in Iowa. If 
the followers of Governor Cummins secure a sufficient majority 
in both Houses, the primary election bill will be pressed again. 
Wisconsin has a primary law, but it is not satisfactory as yet to 
the progressives. They were obliged to accept it or get none at 

all. If they control the next Legislature, the measure will un- © 
doubtedly be amended. Under the present measure, a plurality 
vote is sufficient to nominate. The system is bad, as it enables a 
weak man to win if two or three strong men, representing a 
majority in the party, fight over the post. During the last 
Legislature the progressives sought to change the system by re- 
quiring a majority vote to nominate. The voter was to have 
his privilege of recording a first and a second choice, marking 
one opposite the former and two opposite the latter. The candi- 
date with a majority was to be nominated. If none had a ma- 
jority, the candidate having the lowest number of first-choice 
votes was to be dropped, and the second-choice votes upon those 
ballots were to be added to the first-choice votes of other candi- 
dates. The candidate then with a majority of first and such second- 
choice votes was to be nominated. If then no candidate had a ma- 
jority, however, the next candidate having the lowest number of 
first-choice votes was to be dropped, and his second-choice votes 
were to be distributed as before among the remaining candidates, 
and so on until one man had the majority. This amendment was 
defeated, but it will be pressed again for passage before the next 
Legislature. There is a bitter fight being waged over the sub- 
ject in South Dakota, where the progressive wing seeks to 
establish the direct primaries. The State has the Initiative 
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and Referendum. A petition was presented by the progressives 
to the last Legislature, asking that the question of a State-wide 
primary be submitted to the voters at the next general election. 
The House acted favorably upon it, but the Senate on technical 
grounds declined to act, and thereby blocked the submission. Ag 
a result, the direct primary is a State issue this year. Nebraska 
has only started to fight for direct primaries. The last Repub- 
lican State Convention, which the progressives dominated, had a 
plank in the platform favorable to it, but the controversy has not 
yet reached its acute stage there. 

As an adjunct to the demand for direct nominations, the pro- 
gressive forces are also fighting for legislation prohibiting rail- 
roads from giving free transportation. Their contention is, that 
this is one of the methods which help these public-service cor- 
porations to become masters of the political machines. Legisla- 
tion on the subject was attempted in Iowa at the last session of 
the Legislature. The roads opposed it. Governor Cummins, 
in his statement made when he entered the field for a third time, 
asked why the railroads did not welcome a measure compelling 
all who rode on them to pay. The last Republican platform in 
Nebraska also declared against free transportation. Three years 
ago, the roads refused to give special rates to the State Convention 
at Lincoln, though they were not unwilling in most cases to issue 
free transportation. Most of the delegates thereupon paid full 
fare, in some cases as high as twenty-five dollars, rather than 
be dominated by the public-service corporation. The issue is the 
same throughout the Middle West. 


Epwarp LIssNEr. 








THE HAGUE CONFERENCE AND 
PALESTINE. 


BY THE REV. DR. H. PEREIRA MENDES. 





Tae approaching Hague Conference is of deep import to hu- 
manity. For the horror of war, the recognition of its crime, 
cost and curse, the desire to avoid it, are universal. 

But a Hague Conference has been held before. And it did not 
prevent the Japan-Russia war, the crisis between England and 
Russia through the North Sea blunder of the latter, the tension 
and preparation of France and Germany over Morocco, nor has 
it prevented the bubblings in Central America. These show the 
necessity for a Hague Conference to provide for a permanent and 
an all-powerful tribunal to prevent wars, to avert crises and 
to quiet disturbing elements. 

The crime of war is that it is the soldier, who has no personal 
quarrel with the so-called enemy, who is called upon to kill or 
maim an unoffending man, or who is himself killed or maimed 
or stricken with disease. If the cabinet ministers, or stockholders, 
through whose ambition or greed the war is waged were sent to 
the front first, it would be well. As it is, the soldiers get noth- 
ing, whether victors or vanquished ; the ministers or stockholders 
on the winning side gain everything. 

The cost of war is demonstrated by the familiar fact that army 
and navy budgets mean one-third or more of the whole expense 
of a government, which vast sum otherwise would be saved to the 
taxpayers; and in addition, it means many hundred thousand 
brains and pairs of hands taken from manufactures, agriculture 
and professions, etc.—all consumers, none producers—to the 
great economic loss of the country. 

The curse of war is that it is the widow and orphan who suffer 
most, and that manhood is defiled and the virility of a nation 
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is sapped by a pension system which allows able-bodied wage- 
earners to draw public money for what is supposed to be an ideal 
beyond price—patriotism ! 

As the duel has been abolished, so should war be abolished; 
for war is only a duel between two nations or two sets of allied 
nations. It means the belief that might makes right. The world 
has outgrown that belief to-day. Hence war is an anachronism. 

The solution of war is war. 

Officers and men should refuse to serve outside the boundaries 
of their country for any cause whatever, until the quarrel has been 
submitted to a Court of Arbitration. The finding of that Court 
should be final and all the nations should declare war against 
the nation which refuses to abide by that Court’s decision. The 
solution of war would be found by this war of all nations against 
the one that rebelled. History would not be likely to record more 
than one such war. 

The composition of the Court is the serious problem. 

If it is composed only of representatives of nations which have 
political entanglements, alliances, ententes, bunds, colonies, pro- 
tectorates, zones, etc., it becomes exposed to all the objections 
born of bias or interest or historical sentiment. That it must be 
composed of jurists of all nations seems at present indisputable. 
But a dominant or a predominant force among those jurists should 
be exercised by the only nation that has, and can have, no political 
entanglements, no alliances, ententes or bunds, no colonies, pro- 
tectorates or zones. That nation is the Hebrew nation. 

I use the word “ nation ” as a spiritual term. 

A nation held together by brute force of autocrat, oligarchy or 
aristocracy is one thing. A nation held together by mental or in- 
tellectual ideals, such as liberty, fraternity or equality, is another 
and a higher conception. 

But a nation which exists only as a spiritual force is another 
and the highest conception. Such a nation is the Hebrew nation, 
as conceived by the prophets in that Book of Books which gives 
all mankind its highest and noblest ideals. That nation was cre- 
ated only in order that “through it all the families of the earth 
shall be blessed.” Thus that Book declares. 

Let the approaching Hague Conference open the question of 
the reconstitution of the Hebrew nation by the great Powers of 
to-day, even as Belgium and other nations have been reborn with 
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guaranteed independence. It means a solution of the Near- 
Eastern question. Suppose it does! That question has to be 
solved some day. It may as well be met before clashing interests, 
already potent, grow yet stronger. 

Sentimental reasons had much to do with the creation of modern 
Italy, new Greece and United Germany. Surely, sentimental 
reasons, numerous enough and potent enough, exist for creating a 
new Jewish state by restoring Palestine to the Hebrews. History 
has yet to atone for its pages of injustice, cruelty, persecution, 
bigotry and hatred exhibited against the race which has been so 
“despised and rejected of men,” which has indeed “ known sor- 
rows and has been acquainted with grief.” If the nations make 
this great Atonement and “bring the Hebrews as an offering out 
of all nations”; if “a nation be born at once,” and “kings and 
their queens nurse it” into strength; if, by combined action of the 
Great Powers, Palestine be born again, it will be not for the 
glory of the Hebrews, not for their temporal advantage, but only 
for the welfare of all humanity. 

For this new-born or reborn nation will exist only to use its 
voice in the councils of the world for the benefit of the world, 
and, chief among those councils, the International Court of 
Arbitration. Thus practical utility, besides sentiment, speaks. 

The Hebrew nation is the only one that can maintain a judg- 
ment or an action unbiassed, by reason of never being hampered 
by instructions from the home government as to materialities or 
as to what questions shall or shall not be discussed. 

Because its own government, purely spiritual, will have no tem- 
poral, no territorial aspirations outside of its limits as ordained 
by Him who saith: “I made the earth. . . . I give it unto whom 
it seemeth well to Me,” . . . “to thy [Abraham’s] seed I have 
given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the 
river Euphrates.” That means Palestine and not an inch beyond. 

Therefore, its own government, unhampered by alliances, en- 
tentes, colonies, protectorates, zones or other entanglements, will 
never have occasion to issue instructions to its jurists in the In- 
ternational Court of Arbitration to avoid or “ to refuse to discuss 
certain questions” which affect its temporal interests, or “to 
refuse to submit any dispute to arbitration.” 

The International Court of Arbitration should be in permanent 
session, and its duties should be to adjust whatever affects two or 
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more clashing nations. Resort to the Court must be compulsory 
and must be enforced, first, by refusal of officers and men to fight 
until the Court has passed sentence, and, secondly, by combined 
action of the other nations. 

Those alone who have seen war can estimate its devastation. 
Not the least of its horrors is the fact that men surrender their 
power of free-will, their liberty of thought, and become mere in- 
struments, blind instruments, to kill and rob,—to kill human 
beings and to rob a people! Not the least of its horrors is the fact 
that men calmly pay their quota of taxation to support army and 
navy of huge size, gregarious carnivora, when a small army and 
a small navy, joined to small armies and navies of other Powers, 
would suffice to whip any recalcitrant nation into obedience to 
the mandate of the International Court of Arbitration. Not the 
least of its horrors is the fact that a civilization and a chivalry 
which affect to protect women and children, nevertheless permit 
war which means widows and orphans innumerable! — 

The Hague Conference is an immense stride forward. Let 
another step be taken. Let a permanent tribunal be created, with 
a good proportion of its jurist-members drawn from a nation 
unbiassed, and not to be biassed, by any worldly consideration. 

And if its locale be changed to Zion, dear and hallowed in the 
eyes of all the Catholic, Protestant, Greek-Church, Mohammedan 
and Jewish worlds, the religious or sentimental environment 
will not be without force. For “out of Zion will go forth law, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem; and He will judge 
among the nations and will correct many peoples. And they shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; nation shall not lift up the sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 

The word “ soldier,” by its det.vation, means merely a “ hire- 
ling.” That is all he is in many instances. And in all such instances 
it is well if the word be deprived of some of its glamour of glory. 

“ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori” is true only when it is 
for the country’s honor or liberty, not when it is for the country’s 
greed or injustice. Soldiers should be thinkers, not mere hire- 
lings, and should have minds of their own. 

Not the least part of a Hague Conference is to educate publi« 
opinion, and to help soldiers to their rights as thinkers. 

H. PeRerrA MENDES. 











GERMANY’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


BY WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND. 





Tue thoroughness and completeness of Germany’s system of 
technical and commercial education are the features by which it is 
most distinguished from those of other countries. Its foundation 
is laid securely and broadly, and from the bottom upwards there 
is a well-graduated structure, terminating in what Mr. Gastrell, 
commercial attaché to the British embassy in Berlin, in one of 
his official reports, calls “the coping-stone to business education 
as a whole,” namely, the new commercial high schools or, rather, 
universities. Neither England nor France, Germany’s chief com- 
mercial rivals in Europe, has remained idle in this matter while 
Germany has been forging to the head. In both these countries, 
much has been done in emulation of the Empire, and the re- 
sults attained by them must not be minimized. But there is, as 
intimated above, this difference: England’s efforts to atone for a 
century of educational neglect are, as yet, neither centralized nor 
of uniform type, producing haphazard and uneven results; and 
France’s edifice of commercial and technical education has a fine 
apex but an indifferent connecting substructure. As regards this 
country, there is rather a striking resemblance with England in 
this respect. 

But let us guard against a very wide-spread error. It is not 
true that Germany’s amazing rise, during the past score of years, 
as a great commercial and industrial World Power is due to, and 
was preceded by, this thorough intellectual training of her sons. 
In a British Foreign Office report, of November, 1897, on “ Com- 
mercial Education in Germany,” this statement is made: 


“The commercial success of the German nation is not the outcome of 
commercial education: the latter is rather the offspring of that success, 
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which has opened the eyes of the Chambers of Commerce to the immense 
value of commercial education for a commercial people. Therefore, the 
wonderful increase of commercial schools is a result, and not one of the 
sources, of the trade successes of Germany. About ten years ago the 
state of mercantile education was not a very high one.” 


This statement is borne out by the facts. The commercial 
afflatus, so to speak, came first and was eminently effective for 
divers reasons ; the specialized instruction to fit the young genera- 
tion for these novel and strenuous, but more favorable, conditions 
came afterwards. Synchronous, however, with the rapid growth 
of special technical and commercial schools has been the even 
more rapid increase in Germany’s foreign trade and in her manu- 
facturing development. For, since 1887, the year from which 
dates this educational enterprise, the foreign trade of Germany 
has more than doubled. Thus, then, the incidental proof is strong 
that, with a new educational armor of greater efficiency, the in- 
itial success has not only been maintained against the competition 
of the world, but that it has been further accelerated. . 

It will repay the trouble to examine somewhat in detail this 
wonderfully homogeneous system of Germany’s specialized schools. 

At present, there are in active operation within the Empire 9 
technical high schools, 3 mining academies, 4 commercial high 
schools, and 587% middle and lower grade industrial, technical 
and commercial schools and colleges, 536 of the latter being public 
and 51 private. These institutions are pretty thoroughly scat- 
tered all over Germany. There are 297 of them in Prussia, with 
her 38 millions, while little Saxony, with barely four million pop- 
ulation, can boast of no less than 121 (of which 64 are commercial 
schools). Saxony, indeed, takes the lead in this development, 
the first efficient institutions of the kind having been founded by 
her Government. 

Now, these middle and lower grade schools are of the most 
varied character and aims, and we find in Bavaria, for instance, 
no fewer than six public schools aided by the state government, 
in which wood-carving and wood-sculpture are taught, and others 
where instruction in pottery, glass-making, drawing, spinning, 
etc., is imparted, while also in Bavaria and elsewhere special in- 
stitutions exist for brewers (the one in Munich being probably 
the best in the world, pupils coming to it all the way from Aus- 
tralia, America, Russia, even from China and Japan), lace- 
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makers, tailors and cutters, flour and saw millers, stone-cutters, 
masons, photographers, lithographers, basket - weavers, sailors, 
ship-builders, milliners and modistes, textile workers, ete. About 
one-half the total number, though, are commercial schools of 
various grades. 

Generally speaking, the aim of the higher- grade technical 
school is the fitting of managers, technical directors, etc., of large 
establishments, and of owners, agents, etc., of smaller ones. 
Pupils on entering must possess a sum of theoretical knowledge 
about equalling that of graduates of our best high schools or 
smaller colleges. In addition to the imparting of further book- 
lore, is the practical training in shops, laboratories, or experi- 
mental stations, usually connected with the institution itself. 
The average duration of the courses is three years. The lower- 
grade schools purpose turning out young men efficient enough to 
become lower officers and higher employees in large establish- 
ments, of foremen and master mechanics, and of future owners or 
partners in small technical or industrial workshops. 

Apart from these schools, and not included in the number given 
above, are the so-called Fortbildungsschulen, or commercial and 
technical continuation schools. Of these there is one in almost 
every town of any size, and their province is to give apprentices, 
while learning their trade, an opportunity to acquire those theo- 
retical branches, especially drawing, mathematics, languages, 
which will enable them to rise eventually in the scale of their 
work. The fees to be paid are uniformly small, not exceeding 
50 or 90 marks per annum (about 12 to 21 dollars), and in many 
cases they are reduced or wholly omitted. It has been found most 
expedient to give the lessons either in the early morning, from 
seven to nine (before business hours), or else in the afternoon 
between two and four, in which latter case the consent of the 
employer must be obtained, and is scarcely ever withheld. This 
type of school differs, of course, a good deal according to cir- 
cumstances. Thus, some of them are maintained by the efforts 
of the body of those benefited. This is the case in Hamburg, 
where the Verein fiir Handlungskommis (Society of Commercial 
Clerks) wholly pays for the upkeeping of a continuation school, 
in which six modern languages are taught, namely, Danish, Rus- 
sian, English, French, Spanish, and Portuguese. The average 
course of these schools lasts three years, coinciding with the terms 
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of apprenticeship; but in Saxony the course is one of four years. 
Saturdays and Sundays are free from lessons. With many thou- 
sands of German lads these schools afford the only chance to fit 
themselves for better-paid work. 

A fair showing of what the higher-grade commercial school 
teaches is furnished by the curriculum of the institute at Leipzig, 
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It will be noticed in this list that the use of the typewriter 
forms no part of this curriculum at all, and that shorthand is 
optional, whereas in this country, for example, both these ac- 
complishments would be considered as indispensable to a thorough 
modern business education. The typewriter, however, is not yet 
a very popular instrument in Germany, and the more leisurely 
business methods dispense, in many cases, with the use of short- 
hand. The aim is, quite evidently, to give a thorough all-around 
education to the embryo merchant, with such special knowledge 
as he will require some time in the future. Hence the great em- 
phasis on modern languages, history, geography, chemistry, 
physics, drawing. 

Tuition fees are low at all German schools and universities ; for 
the higher and lower grade technical and commercial schools they 
average between twenty and fifty dollars per annum. Of course, 
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these fees are not sufficient to maintain the schools, nearly all of 
which are in the enjoyment of certain endowment funds, as well 
as of state or municipal aid. 

After graduating from one of these lower technical schools or 
else, more commonly, on completing the course of nine years at 
one of the “ gymnasiums” (colleges), “ real-gymnasiums” (col- 
leges where more attention is paid to modern languages, physics, 
chemistry, etc.), or “ real-schulen” (colleges wherein classics are 
not taught at all), the pupil enters one of the technical high 
schools. There are nine of them, respectively at Berlin, Dresden, 
Brunswick, Aix-la-Chapelle, Darmstadt, Hannover, Karlsruhe, 
Munich, and Stuttgart. Together, these institutions have an 
average annual attendance of about 20,000, whereof Berlin has 
4,464, Munich 3,226, Karlsruhe 2,187, Hannover 2,065, etc. 
Diplomas are granted (after an average three or four years’ 
course and a successful final examination) in architecture, struc- 
tural engineering, mechanical engineering, electro-technics, in- 
dustrial and administrative engineering, surveying, forestry, or 
in several of these branches at once. The title of “ Diplom- 
Ingenieur” is conferred upon those who have shown themselves 
possessed of a sufficient scientific grounding to enter their chosen 
field with some distinction. Since 1899, the centenary of the 
Berlin institution, by authority of the Kaiser, technical high 
schools are also empowered to grant the degree of “ Doktor-Inge- 
nieur”’ to those graduates who, on the strength of a dissertation 
embodying original research, have proved themselves worthy of 
it. In Bavaria, the degree thus acquired is called “ Doctor of 
Technical Sciences.” The social student life at these technical 
high schools is closely modelled after that at the German universi- 
ties. The average cost of a three years’ course at one of them 
varies between 800 and 1,500 dollars, with the greater frequency 
inclining towards the first-named figure, which would make the 
average individual expense (everything included) about 300 dol- 
lars per annum. Between 20 and 25 per cent. of the attending 
students are foreigners, Russians furnishing the largest quota, 
with English-speaking students next in number. 

A special field is covered by the high schools and academies for 
mining (3, situated, respectively, in Berlin, Clausthal, and Frei- 
berg), forestry (5, respectively, in Miinden, Eberswalde, Tharandt, 
Aschaffenburg, Hisenach), agriculture (4, located, respectively, in 
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Berlin, Bonn, Hohenheim, and Weihenstephan), veterinary sur- 
gery (5, in Berlin, Hannover, Munich, Dresden, and Stuttgart), 
and applied art (13, of which three are in Berlin, and one each in 
Diisseldorf, Cassel, Kénigsberg, Munich, Dresden, Breslau, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Stuttgart, Karlsruhe and Weimar). 

However, of greatest interest, doubtless, are the new com- 
mercial high schools, because they express most clearly the latest 
phase of this educational development as well as the strongest 
longing of the material side of the German modern mind, the 
longing for commercial hegemony. The movement for the estab- 
lishment of these institutions can be traced, in its first beginnings, 
to 1879. At the head of it at that time was the late Gustav von 
Mevissen, a wealthy, progressive and brainy “captain of indus- 
try” in the Rhine district. However, the first commercial high 
school was the one in Leipzig, founded late in 1898, and this was 
followed, a year or two later, by others started in Cologne, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, and Aix-la-Chapelle. At present, the success of the 
first three named is firmly enough grounded to show that institu- 
tions of this kind will be an important factor hereafter in ac- 
counting for German aspirations. The establishment of similar 
institutions at Berlin, Rostock, Hamburg, Hannover and Diissel- 
dorf is under consideration. 

The earliest, the one at Leipzig, began with an attendance of 
95, of which 20 were foreigners. The attendance had grown by 
1904 to 561, of whom 298 were Germans, 263 foreigners. The 
noted Professor Hermann Raydt has been its rector from the 
start. In his prospectus he states the aim to be a twofold one, 
viz. : 


“ (1) To give to young men who already possess a certain degree of 
mental maturity, a wide and thorough general and commercial culture; 

(2) To give to professors and teachers already instructing in com- 
mercial schools, an opportunity to perfect themselves theoretically and 
practically in any particular branch.” 


Among those admitted as hearers to lectures are students of 
Leipzig University. A very large percentage of the attendants, 
however, is drawn from among teachers and professors as well as 
graduates of other institutions. The principal subjects taught 
are theoretical and practical political economy, including coin- 
age, weights, measures, banking and stock-exchange business, com- — 
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mercial politics, commercial statistics, credits, transportation, and 
insurance; the science of finances, including taxation, public 
credit, and customs duties; knowledge of substances of goods and 
technology ; commercial geography, economic history, general law 
knowledge, commercial law, law of exchange and maritime law, 
law of bankruptcy, international law, colonial policy, etc. Hight 
modern languages may be studied in more advanced stages. 

The institution at Cologne, inaugurated in 1900, is similar in 
scope to the one in Leipzig. Its attendance is now about 1,100, 
whereof, however, only about 300 are matriculated, while the re- 
mainder are mere auditors, even women being admitted on certain 
conditions. The school in Cologne came into being on the 
strength of a foundation fund of about 5,000,000 marks donated 
by Mevissen, besides which the municipal government of Cologne 
contributes annually a sum of $10,000 or more. 

A year later, in 1901, the Academy of Social and Commercial 
Sciences was started at Frankfort-on-Main. This institution is 
somewhat different in scope, being intended to benefit not only 
persons in commercial pursuits, but also administrative officials, 
public and private, and others. An endowment fund of 2,000,000 
marks from the K. C. Jiigel estate, as well as smaller bequests and 
municipal aid, largely pay expenses. The curriculum is nearly 
the same as at the Leipzig institution, and the attendance is at 
present about 500. ‘The institution at Aix-la-Chapelle, probably 
owing to the proximity of Cologne, is not in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and will ere long probably be merged in the other. 

One feature is common to all these commercial high schools. 
The students are taught how to think independently for them- 
selves. “They have taken the word of Goethe for motto: “Ich 
wiisste nicht, wessen Geist grésser und gebildeter sein miisste 
als der Geist eines echten Kaufmanns” (“I do not know whose 
mind ought to be larger and more cultured than the mind of a 
real merchant”). And a French authority, X. Torau-Bayle, 
lately wrote, in the “ Revue de Paris,’ that “the structure of 
technical education in Germany is complete from the bottom up 
—that is its great superiority.” 

But there are many voices in Germany herself lifted up against 
this theoretical excellence. A number of German authorities of 
the first rank, among them Professor Fick, claim that an organ- 
ized attempt to teach commerce theoretically in all its branches, 
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from the lowest to the highest, has more evil than good in its 
wake, and that “captains of industry” are born, not artificially 
trained. There may be something in this view of the case, and 
details are not lacking to incline the impartial observer to the 
belief that, for many ambitious and able young men, the over- 
burdening of the head with formulas and cut-and-dried theory 
about trade and industry means to rob them of much of their in- 
itiative and originality of mind. But then, say the defenders of 
this thorough system of drilling, the students visiting the com- 
mercial high schools are but a very small percentage of the Ger- 
man (and foreign) youth who annually turn to mercantile pur- 
suits as their chosen field. Largely these young mien are the 
sons of wealthy or well-to-do merchants, manufacturers, ship- 
owners; and the higher point of view they are taught to take in 
respect of trade, by means of these special studies, the wider 
horizon that opens for their minds, will do much hereafter for 
them when they themselves come to assume direction of affairs. 
Probably, again, there is much in this claim. At any rate, it will 
be interesting to watch events and to note whether the friends of 
these new institutions have predicted aright. There is a general 
opinion abroad that Germans, as a nation, are inclined to attach 
too much weight to purely theoretical knowledge. Still, there is 
no denying that the schoolmaster was the victor both at Sadowa 
and Sedan, and that the better theoretical equipment of the young 
German merchant, manufacturer, and technician has stood them 
in good stead during the last two decades in overcoming all the 
natural disadvantages of soil and climate of their country in the 
open-to-all race for the capture of the world’s trade. 

As an illustration of this, perhaps, it deserves mention that 
we on this side of the water, though usually showing but scant 
respect for theoretical aids to trade, first adapted one such aid to 
the uses of our growing foreign commerce. I refer to the Com- 
mercial Museum at Philadelphia, a model institution which the 
Germans made haste to imitate at once. Every American export 
manufacturer and trader admits the immense benefit which this 
Philadelphia institution has been to the nation at large. Similar 
museums now exist in a half-dozen of the industrial centres of 
Germany, and together they are doing much to help the nation 
in its dealings with foreign customers. These museums, too, 
might be called so many schools. © WoLF voN SCHIERBRAND, 
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THE PERMANENCE OF AMERICAN RAIL- 
ROAD PROSPERITY. 


BY H. C. G. BARNABY. 





THE railroad problem of to-day differs materially from the 
problem of ten years ago. To keep abreast of the times is not 
easy, progress and change are so rapid. It is necessary to under- 
stand the altered conditions, in order that we may appreciate 
the permanence of our railroad prosperity. 

In the growth of railroad enterprise in the United States, there 
have been two distinct epochs; and we are now in the midst of the 
third. When railroad history began, venturesome capitalists 
pushed new lines into undeveloped country. If one line was 
successful, other energetic men rushed for the same field. Com- 
petition cut rates. High rates were at the start the sole source of 
profit, because traffic was light; but the traffic which at high 
rates supported one road could not at low rates support two 
roads. Both failed. Other roads, built into newly discovered 
mining districts, prospered while the boom lasted, and then 
ceased to operate. The process took some twenty-five years be- 
fore the country was opened up and definite trunk-lines of travel 
were established. ‘The mistakes of inexperienced promoters led 
to financial losses. Receiverships and reorganizations distin- 
guished a second epoch in railroad history, a period which we may 
say ended when the last of the reorganized trunk-lines, the Balti- 
more and Ohio, was returned from the receiver’s hands. This 
reorganization period corrected sins of capitalization. Fixed 
charges were reduced, bonds being replaced by stocks which did 
not pay dividends; and the money previously paid out in an- 
nual fixed charges was spent yearly upon the structure. Operating 
expenses, embracing heavy maintenance charges, absorbed nearly 
all of gross earnings for years. The railroads were finally re- 
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turned to their owners much improved physically. The third and 
present epoch in our railroad history, commencing about seven 
years ago, has met with an entirely new situation which is only 
gradually being appreciated, a situation an understanding of 
which is absolutely essential to an intelligent view of the outlook. 

The first railroad problem was to open up the country and to 
establish lines of travel. The present railroad problem is to 
cheapen the cost of transportation, in order, first, to increase net 
profits at prevailing rates and, finally, to reduce rates. That 
low rates cause an increase in traffic is generally true. As our in- 
terior manufacturers are enabled to send their products to sea- 
board at lower rates, they can offer them for sale in foreign 
markets at lower prices. The development of foreign commerce 
reacts in turn upon the railroads, causing them to haul an in- 
creasing tonnage to seaboard. When the enormous possibilities 
of profit, as this country enters the world’s markets, are ap- 
preciated, we shall understand why vast expenditures have been 
made by our railroads to shorten and cheapen the long haul. 
The development of foreign commerce is not the central idea in 
the minds of railroad magnates; but they realize that domestic 
traffic will also be increased by the methods which are being in- 
troduced in the struggle for foreign markets. 

The building of new railroads in this country is practically at 
an end. Such construction as is now going on is chiefly for the 
piecing out of old systems, and the enlarging, by double track- 
ing, of existing lines. The first steps in developing the modern rail- 
road situation were based upon the conviction that new construc- 
tion had gone far enough. A proper understanding between the 
various railroad managements was necessary to stop the building of 
branch lines or feeders tapping territory already well taken care 
of by other roads. Competition was not to stop, but it was to 
be governed to the point of avoiding loss. To that end agreements 
were entered into, and harmonious relations became common be- 
tween opposing managements. A “community of interest,” as 


it was called, was established. It is well known, as a business 
principle, that concessions may often be made with profitable 
results when a fighting attitude would bring loss. Agreements 
among railroads, however, never had gone very far, and never had 
been allowed to stand in the way of the progress of any road. When 
a new township started in territory contiguous to several dif- 
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ferent railroads, the old policy was for all the near-by railroads 
at once to build branch lines to the new township. Manifestly, 
traftic could not be heavy enough even to maintain these many 
lines. They were, therefore, all run at a loss, and the loss had 
to be paid by the parent road. Several receiverships were oc- 
casioned by such ruinous branch-line construction. The new 
policy was to apportion the new township or mining district to a 
single road, so as to make profitable operation possible. It even 
went further, and caused the abandonment of existing branch lines 
that were unnecessary. 

The next step was more important,—the ownership of stock 
of one railroad by another, either to the point of absolute control 
and amalgamation, or to the point of partial control which al- 
lowed the shaping of the policy of the road controlled. Stock 
ownership was far more effectual as a means of securing harmony 
than were “ gentlemen’s agreements.” The dominant railroad in 
any one section of the country was able by stock ownership to con- 
trol the policy of all the neighboring roads. The railroads became 
grouped in this way into vast systems. There was no longer 
a possibility of the ruinous competition that had all along proved 
so disastrous, and that had so occupied the attention of railroad 
officials that they could accomplish little toward furthering larger 
ambitions. The competition now became of that wholesome kind 
which benefits all, a competition among large systems to offer the 
best facilities for through traffic. That is the situation of to- 
day. We shall discuss it more fully after we have examined 
some other features of the development of the past few years. 

While the problems of control and of amalgamation were be- 
ing worked out by the banking interests, railroad officials were 
perfecting, on their individual roads, modern methods of trans- 
portation. There is a theoretical physical condition of a rail- 
way on attaining which expenditures for betterments will cease. 
That condition calls for a level track with no curves, heavy steel 
rails, the most approved ballast, bridges of solid masonry or 
heavy steel, a perfect signal system and an equipment of the most 
modern locomotives and steel cars. It is to approach this ideal 
condition that present and past betterments are intended. How 
far the rebuilding is to go has to be determined by the needs of 
each road separately, and the determining point is the money ad- 
vantage to be gained, 
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There is reason why railroads are continually building and re- 
building, instead of at the outset constructing an enduring struc- 
ture. The policy is governed by the economies which will be made 
possible by an enduring structure, balanced against the amount 
of interest which will have to be paid upon the money borrowed 
for rebuilding. The Pennsylvania Railroad finds it profitable, 
at cost measured in millions, to build of solid stone a bridge wide 
enough to accommodate four tracks, because traffic is so heavy that 
the steel and wooden bridges are constantly needing expensive 
repairs. The resulting economy in maintenance expenses more 
than pays the annual charges upon the money borrowed, and a 
portion of the Pennsylvania Railroad structure is, in addition, 
made absolutely permanent and free from future need of re- 
pair. If, however, the Colorado and Southern Railroad, or an- 
other road with equivalent traffic, should put any section of its 
structure in perfect condition, the business handled would be too 
small to pay the added interest charge. Upon this general basis 
every railroad management, after a careful estimate of the traffic 
requirements of the near future, plans the class of betterments 
which will result in the largest showing of net profits. 

To make the idea a little clearer, assume that a given railroad 
has fifty miles of track to relay with new rails, replacing old 
ones worn out. To put in some kind of a rail is imperative. 
Perhaps the company has plenty of money and can afford to pay for 
rails weighing a hundred pounds to the yard. Nevertheless, the de- 
cision is to lay sixty-pound rails, because the traffic is not sufficient 
to show a net annual return upon the larger outlay. The same 
kind of problem is met in every department. If a new railroad is 
being built, wooden bridges may at first be constructed. Upon 
light traffic profits may be made from the start. When the 
bridge wears out, the growth in traffic may justify a stauncher 
structure. Some years later, a permanent steel bridge may be 
erected profitably, whereas an earlier improvement of this sort 
would have been an extravagance. 

During a series of prosperous years, we have grown so ac- 
customed to railroad improvements that we sometimes fall into 
the error of thinking that such expenditures are essential to the 
continuance of the railroad business. A few years ago, people 
marvelled at the improvements railroads were introducing, and 
talked of the economies which would follow their completion. 
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Sentiment, however, has undergone a change. Not only is it 
contended that the increased cost of labor and of supplies will 
offset any cheapening in other items making up the cost of trans- 
portation, but it is even argued that the great cost of necessary 
improvements will not be curtailed for years to come. It is 
this flexibility of sentiment which gives value, at this time, to a 
study of facts. If, as has been said, betterments are planned 
because of the expected demands of business, conversely, whenever 
depression comes, it is manifest that each railroad will stop those 
alterations which tend to accommodate a greater traffic, and will 
content itself with replacements of a more modest sort. 

There is good ground for saying that future fluctuations in 
net earnings will not be nearly so great as formerly. This is 
an important feature of the present railroad situation. Stability 
of rates is better assured now than ever before. The unification 
of contro] and the general recognition, among dominant inter- 
ests, of the necessity for rate maintenance, may be counted upon 
to postpone for a long time the period of lessening earnings. 
It would be possible to submit figures and computations in- 
volving hundreds of millions of dollars and billions of ton- 
miles to prove the importance of rate maintenance, but the fol- 
lowing rough presentation is just as convincing. Call the aver- 
age rate for transporting a ton of freight one mile, about eight- 
tenths of a cent. This minute sum of money is the measure of 
the bulk of the railroad revenue. A general rate war, occasioned 
by a lessening of traffic, might cut this rate to seven-tenths of a 
cent. The result would be a shrinkage in railroad gross earn- 
ings of about twelve per cent.; but statisticians tell us that the 
depression of 1893 and 1894 caused a reduction in railroad gross 
earnings of only fifteen per cent. Is it not plain, therefore, that 
the rate situation has a great influence upon the question of re- 
duced earnings? It is not unlikely, indeed, that, with disastrous 
railroad rate wars out of the question, any future general busi- 
ness depression will be less severe; for nothing tends so surely 
to advance the country’s welfare as does railroad prosperity, which 
is now upon a more enduring basis. . 

It would be a departure from the purpose of this discussion to 
enter more fully into the problems our railroads will face in 
hard times. If hard times shall come, railroads will stand their 
ground better than ever before, simply postponing their plans; 
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if prosperity shall, on the contrary, increase, the plans will mere- 
ly be hastened. The point for intelligent inquiry is rather as to 
what the plans are and how near they are to accomplishment. 
Many who have given thought to the question agree that, at some 
distant day, the railroad industry will be so firmly intrenched on 
a profit-making basis, that all railroad securities will be locked 
up by investors and kept at a high valuation. It is certain that 
progress is slowly tending in that direction, and that each year 
removes the railroad industry still further from the harmful 
influence of business ups and downs. It may be stated unques- 
tionably that nothing can occur to place our railroads in the posi- 
tion they occupied ten years ago, for there is a vast difference 
between the structure of a new enterprise and the solidity of an 
industry which has had drastic reorganization and has stood all 
tests. A permanent change has also come in general business; 
for this country, as a great World Power, is destined henceforth 
to do a vast business through lean years as well as rich. 

Our railroads are developing commerce with Europe and with 
Asia. They used to be fully occupied with problems at home. 
This difference is the chief difference between the past and the 
present. To find better foreign markets for our products, we must 
solve the problem of getting our products to those markets so 
cheaply that the transportation cost will not raise the selling 
price to a prohibitive figure. The shoes manufactured in New 
England are sold all over the globe. But it is something of a 
problem to transport them across this continent, thence to Asiatic 
or Australian markets, and then to sell them at a price that will 
compete with the native product. We can produce iron and steel 
at lower cost than can any other country. The problem is, after 
its production, to pay for its transportation to foreign markets, 
and still to undersell the competitor who has no freight to pay. 

The above has to do with the exportation of our own products. 
Another ambition before our railroads is the handling of traffic 
which has no relation to us, the building up of an entirely new 
business by offering the shortest and cheapest route between 
Europe and Asia and Australasia. We are ambitious to have 
England send her products to Japan by way of our continent, 
and to have our railroads carry the goods sent by Australia, 
China and the whole of the Far East to France, Germany 
and England. We are already carrying much of the freight that 
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needs rapid delivery. The aim is to carry also the freight that 
needs cheap delivery. Our railroad systems must compete for 
this traffic with the ships at sea, and must also prepare to meet 
the prospective competition of the Panama Canal. 

Every inch of progress that is made towards securing traffic 
that does not originate or end in this country is a milestone of 
progress towards permanent railroad success. It matters not 
how many billions of dollars’ worth of exports and imports pass 
between Europe and Asia. The figures would avail us nothing. 
Every one is aware that the total is large enough to occupy every 
energy and ambition of our railroads for years in the struggle 
to carry even a portion of it. It is patent, also, that every ton 
of such freight that is carried adds weight to the statement that 
business depression in off years will not hereafter cause railroad 
earnings so violently to decrease. The claim often made that 
traffic has become so diversified that crop roads will no longer 
suffer keenly from short crops will be strengthened, as miscellane- 
ous traffic is developed in the manner outlined. We lack the 
ability to foresee the extent of future traffic increases, but we need 
not ignore the steps which our railroads are taking to secure a 
larger and more permanent tonnage. 

Broadly considered, shortened lines and economy of manage- 
ment are the means to the one real end, reduced cost of trans- 
portation. It is necessary to note the distinction between low 
rates and low transportation cost. The rate is the charge made 
for carrying freight; the cost of transportation is the expense in- 
curred in the service. The difference between the two is the 
profit. Seven years ago, the rate situation was threatening and 
almost uncontrollable. Conflicting interests caused reduction af- 
ter reduction, and the margin of profit became small. It was 
then that the great problem of rate maintenance was solved. 
Combinations of our railroads into larger systems in harmony 
with one another did away with the incentive to cut rates. Rates, 
however, were already low and could hardly be restored. The 
next task was to reduce the cost of carrying freight, per ton-mile, 
to its proper relation to the prevailing rates, and to secure facili- 
ties for the proper handling of a greater traffic over the same 
lines, so that the aggregate of many profits, however small, might 
produce 2 large total. Then followed the greater problem of 
reducing the mileage by means of cut-offs, reduced grades and 
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eliminated curves, so that the rate for the long haul, although 
the same per mile, would be less for the full distance. If rates 
are to be about constant, any reduction of transportation cost by 
economy in operation will add to the net earnings by reducing 
expenses; and a reduction in the charge for the long haul, caused 
by shortening the route, will result in attracting a greater tonnage 
and will increase gross earnings. 

An example of the work done to shorten routes is the improve- 
ment work upon the Central Pacific Railroad. The gigantic en- 
gineering task of building a permanent line across Great Salt 
Lake, in order to cut off the useless mileage around the lake, 
and the almost equally stupendous task of tunnelling through 
Battle Mountain, are instances in which millions of dollars have 
been spent to accomplish a lessening of distance. On the other 
hand, the large expenditures of the Pennsylvania Railroad are 
intended more to accomplish economy in transportation cost, 
by affording sufficient tracks, equipment and terminal room for 
the unimpeded handling of freight. To lessen the cost of carry- 
ing a ton of freight one mile by economy of operation, is to make 
possible in the end still greater reduction in rates. Shortening 
the railroad distance between Atlantic and Pacific ports will in- 
erease the business of our railroads as carriers of the world’s 
commerce. . 

Fine, however, as are the distinctions between the various 
economic problems in railroad management, they are all care- 
fully studied, and betterments are based upon scientific con- 
clusions. The average train load is being increased ; the heavier 
the train that can be hauled with the services of one train crew, 
the smaller the cost of carrying each ton of freight. An endeavor 
is being made to develop traffic in both directions, so as to avoid 
the sending back of long trains of empty cars. Granger roads 
used, of necessity, to operate extravagantly during crop-moving 
months, because the immense tonnage of grain was almost all 
carried eastward, and the cars had to be returned west empty. 
Now the westward movement of merchandise is very heavy, 
and an effort is always made to have the westward traffic heaviest 
when the rush is greatest to the east. 

In emphasizing the claim that railroad amalgamations and 
betterments have been made with the object of attracting and 
of accommodating a traffic greater than has yet appeared, there 
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is no intention to look slightly upon the progress already made. 
The real ground for insisting upon the permanence of railroad 
prosperity lies not in the future more than in the past. The 
future was before us twenty years ago as truly as it is now. But 
the interim has been filled first with failures and discourage- 
ments, and, finally, with the past eight years of such progress as 
makes impossible a return of the early embarrassments. It is 
the accomplishment of the past which makes possible the near at- 
tainment of future ambitions. Railroad gross earnings increased 
from $1,092,395,437 in 1895 to $1,977,638,713 in 1904; while 
the mileage was growing to 211,074 miles from 179,154 miles. 
Meanwhile, rates decreased from 8.39 mills per ton per mile to 
7.90 mills, and were, in 1899, as low as 7.26 mills. Gross earn- 
ings are the best measure of prosperity, when rates are not ad- 
vancing, because they reflect the volume of increased business. 

It is good for the railroads that the remuneration of labor and 
the per capita wealth of the country are greater than ever before. 
A rich community is a money-spending community, and the rail- 
roads always get the lion’s share. It matters not that, in the rais- 
ing of labor’s wages, the railroads have had to share the additional 
expense. Increase in the cost of labor and of supplies is always 
concurrent with good times. It is better to prosper and spend 
much than to spend little but to fail despite the economy. This 
country’s position in the front rank of steel-producing nations, 
and as the foremost manufacturing nation, as well as its growth 
in population and in industry, are the surest evidences of the 
new order of things. Population-growth alone means the setile- 
ment of the country with permanent communities, which, through 
bad times and good, will have to purchase the necessities if not 
the luxuries of life, and the railroads will have to handle the 
traffic. Manufactures exported from this country amounted, in 
1905, to $543,607,975 in value against $159,000,000 in 1892; 
growth in the manufacturing industry is the barometer of endur- 
ing progress. ; 

If it were necessary to prove every point, the subject would be- 
come too involved ; some things must be taken for granted, among 
them that the country has forever taken its place among the lead- 
ing nations of the world. The one object of this discussion is to 
outline the probabilities in the railroad world, which our lead- 
ing railroad men are expecting. There is no intention of giving 
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a speculative character to the discussion or of predicting events 
with any positiveness. Too much argumentative literature is 
written, merely in order to influence sentiment. What is needed 
is a clear exposition of the railroad problem and of the outlook 
for continued prosperity, without relation to stock-market possi- 
bilities, 

One phase of the future which is certain of attainment, how- 
ever problematical the other possibilities may be, is the reduction 
in expenses which will occur when the principal improvements 
are completed. It is a strong point against the charge of ex- 
travagance in making improvements that much of the cost is 
being paid out of earnings, instead of from borrowed money. 
When the outlay shall finally cease, it will cause a scaling 
down of the percentage of expenses great enough to make 
large additions to net earnings. Many examples could be 
introduced to prove that the average sum of money spent an- 
nually out of earnings for extraordinary betterments is equal 
to a considerable percentage of total gross earnings, and is in 
many cases sufficient to pay substantial dividends upon stocks 
now paying nothing. The very possibility of cessation of these 
outlays is some insurance of the security of present dividend 
payments, which in many cases are being earned more than twice 
over. , 

There are certain to be further changes in the railroad map 
as time develops. Further concentration of ownership, and the 
rounding out of incomplete systems are mere matters of time. 
Current developments are all in that direction. Transcontinental 
systems will be perfected, and the route from coast to coast will 


be shortened. 
H. C. G. Barnaby. 








A NEGLECTED NOVELIST. 


BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX. 





Ir a novel be the presentation of an individual conception or 
vision of the universe, and valuable in as far as it is true and 
complete, one often wonders why, instead of feeding upon the 
frothy and superficial productions which issue each month in 
such copious flow, fresh and ink-dripping, from the press, people 
should not turn back to the more leisurely and carefully created 
expositions of a past generation. 

It is difficult to speak of George MacDonald as a mere novelist. 
He was so much of a man, a prophet, a preacher, a seer, that, 
whea one thinks of him, his novels fall into the background, 
and one remembers his eager and serious pursuit of his Father’s 
business; his childlike simplicity and gentleness; his poetic and 
prophetic insight into life and character; his power over the 
weak, the erring, the despairing; his wonderful gift of beautiful 
living. For those who remember his face and knew his voice, 
his novels may seem an inadequate expression of his attitude 
towards life, limited and enclosed, as they must necessarily be, 
by environment and existent conditions; and not until that re- 
action from the sterner and narrower forms of Calvinism fades 


‘a little further and becomes less immediate fact and more his- 


tory, can he take his rightful place amongst the Victorian 
novelists. 

Apart from any other consideration, the bulk of his work is 
very great. He wrote, besides his novels, some of the most fas- 
cinating and charming volumes for children that exist in the 
English language. There are few books indeed that stand beside 
“ At the Back of the North Wind,” “ Gutta Percha Willie,” “The 
Light Princess” and “Curdie and the Goblins” in charm and 
dignity and valuable interpretation of life for the little folk. 
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As a poet, he is not to be overlooked; and certain stanzas of 
“The Diary of an Old Soul” and some of his Christmas carols 
are unique in their simple, direct and beautiful expression of 
the soul’s relation to its Creator. But, despite the fact that there 
are critics by no means to be despised who have spoken of him 
as the successor of Wordsworth, and who have compared him to 
Tennyson, his medium was, nevertheless, that of a flowing, 
unpremeditated and poetic prose rather than measured language, 
and he was a better discerner of the quality of poetry, as witness 
his England’s Antiphon, than he was a poet himself. 

To posterity, then, who can no more know him as a personality, 
he must be handed down as a novelist, and his vision of the 
world must be reconstructed from “ Robert Falconer,” “ Sir 
Gibbie,” “ David Elginbrod,” “ Donal’ Grant,” “ Malcolm,” ete. 
Yet, in reading these books, it is well worth while to remember 
that their author lived his ideals before he set them down. The 
disheartening sensation that we are dealing with the vagaries 
of a dreamer, a man who, living apart in the world of the writer, 
has set tasks for other folk to do, must first be cleared away. 
His simplicity, his charity, his self-denial were unstinted, his 
sense of the brotherhood of man, of the very underlying unity 
of all souls in one human soul, which is the foundation of good- 
ness, was secure; and his zeal to find and to serve a Supreme 
Master was an unquenchable fire. From middle age on, he suf- 
fered from extreme ill health; during his visit to America, in the 
seventies, he was frequently entirely incapacitated; but his cour- 
age, his patience, were alike indomitable. In one family where 
he visited several weeks during that American tour, he was 
known as the “long baby,” because the children, accustomed to 
a very active and energetic father, were surprised at seeing him 
almost all day on the lounge or the bed, cared for by his wife or 
son. He accepted the title with his usual quick understanding of 
childish conceptions, and for some years he was in the habit of 
sending communications “from the Long Baby to the Little 
Babies.” There was a deeper truth in the nickname than the 
children or the owner perhaps realized. George MacDonald re- 
tained to the end the childlike heart, the unsophisticated con- 
sciousness, the single-minded search for truth and goodness. 
He was entirely without conventional compromises. 

His novels, then, are presentations of the ideal life as he con- 
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ceived it, rather than a photographic description of life outside 
himself. He had to an unusual degree external vision, powers 
of perception and observation ; but the main trend of all his novels 
is to present a theory of life, a justification, literally, of God’s 
ways to man, an explanation of evil, a possible way of weaning 
man from despair and misery. Compared with Thackeray, 
MacDonald is very much a spiritualist, with the stress of emphasis 
laid entirely on the relation of man to his Maker; compared with 
that other great ethical novelist, George Eliot, his theories are 
more elaborated and more definitely religious and anthropo- 
morphic. Indeed, if one reflect upon it, it is strange to think how 
much other-worldliness he managed to weave into the web of his 
stories and yet keep them concrete and firm upon the earth. 

This quality of concreteness, so necessary to the novelist, the 
quality which, indeed, gives the novel its body and power of con- 
viction, comes out most in MacDonald’s delineation of the old- 
fashioned Scotch peasant character, and in his descriptions of 
village and country life. How minutely observed, how keenly 
characterized, was old Mrs. Falconer with her calm forehead 
and erect carriage, her soft hands and precise dress, the little 
wooden stool upon which her feet always rested, her stern benevo- 
lence and slow recognition of rectitude. 


“She wore a plain cap of muslin lying close to her face, and bordered 
a little way from the edge with a broad black ribbon, which went 
round her face, and then, turning at right angles, went round the 
back of her neck. Her gray hair peeped a little way from under this 
cap. A clear, but short-sighted, eye of a light hazel shone under a 
smooth, thoughtful forehead; a straight and well-elevated, but rather 
short nose, which left the firm upper lip long, and capable of express- 
ing a world of dignified offence, rose over a well-formed mouth, reveal- 
ing more moral than temperamental sweetness; while the chin was 
rather deficient than otherwise, and took little share in indicating the 
remarkable character possessed by the old lady.” 


A living type of an old-fashioned Scotch Presbyterian, her deal- 
ings throughout are in line with her appearance—her stern, un- 
gracious but reliable charity, her yearning love for the erring son, 
and her heart-broken prayers to the awful Deity whom yet she 
worshipped. 

Over the lost son she prayed: 


“© Lord, could na he be eleckit yet? Is there nae turnin’ o’ thy 
decrees? Na, na, that would na do at a’. But while there’s life there’s 
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houp. But wha kens whether he be alive or na? Naebody can tell. 
Glaid wad I luik upon’s deid face, gin I cud believe that his soul was 
na amang the lost. But eh! the torments o’ that place! and the reik 
that gangs up forever and ever, smotherin’ the stars, and my Andrew 
doon i’ the hert o’t crying! O Lord! I canna say ‘Thy will be doon!’ 
But dinna lay it to my chairge; for gin ye was a mither yersel’ ye widna 
pit him there!” 


Then, when the false news of the son’s death came, she sent 
to the school for her grandson Robert. When he entered the room 
she greeted him with: 

*** Close the door, Robert. I canna let ye gang to school the day. 
Ye maun lea’ him oot noo.’ 


“* Lea’ wha oot, Grannie?’ 
“*Him, him, Andrew—yer faither, laddie—I think my hert 71] brak.’ 


“* Lea’ him oot o’ what, Grannie? I dinna understan’ ye.’ 
‘“** Lea’ him oot o’ oor prayers, laddie, an’ I canna bide it.’ 
“*What for that? 

“* He’s deid.’” 


Then, a few days later, when Robert, reading the daily chapter, 
came upon Christ’s words, “I pray not for the world,” she said, 
“ He was o’ the world, and if Christ wadna pray for him, what 
for suld I?” For the theology to which she subscribed had a great 
power of hardening the heart. 

This theology, with ‘its terrors of Hell forever at hand, its 
tendency toward hardening character in a set and, however up- 
right, yet an unlovely mould, was the condition which produced 
all of George MacDonald’s novels. Against a background of stern 
Calvinism he has set some character who interprets God as the 
God of love and mercy. In the first of his novels, David Elgin- 
brod himself is the wise and canny interpreter of God. David 
is a grand Scotch peasant-king, as the novelist calls him, and sup- 
posed to have been a descendant of the German mystic, Jacob 
Boehme. He is also the descendant of that Martin Elginbrod who 
had the “some fearsome” epitaph written upon his own tomb- 


stone: 


“Here lie I, Martin Elginbrod; 
Hae mercy o’ my soul, Lord God, 
As I wad do, were I Lord God, 
And ye were Martin Elginbrod.” 


To the liberal and emancipated thinkers of to-day there is 
nothing shudderingly irreverent in this demand upon the Creator 
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to live at least up to a human standard of kindness; but, to the 
stern upholders of the stern and wrathful God of Israel of that 
time, it seemed a very daring appeal. The clergy of those days 
were more concerned for the justice and glory, than for the mercy 
and love, of God. A churchgoer then “wad hae heard a heap 
about the glory o’ God, as the thing that God Himsel’ was maist 
anxious aboot uphauding ; jest like a prood crater o’ a King; an’ 
that he wad mak’ men, an’ feed them, an’ cleed them, an’ gie 
them braw wives an’ toddlin’ bairnies, an’ syne damn them, a’ 
for’s ain glory.” 

To combat this theory of a merciless God damning men “ a’ 
for’s ain glory ” was then the theme of novel after novel. David 
taught Margaret and Sutherland the wisdom and love of God, 
and these went out into the world, smoothing the pathway, un- 
knotting the tangles, clearing away the evils and ameliorating 
the tragedies of life wherever they went with their acquired 
light. In “ Robert Falconer,” the communication is more direct, 
and Robert wins to the surety that love can conquer and rule the 
world, out of his own doubts and griefs, and then presents his 
more enlightened theology against the sterner and older order 
of his Grannie. In “Sir Gibbie,” the little dumb boy was born 
an heir to the kingdom of light, and from the beginning he 
knew no life but that of love and service. An exquisite conception 
is that of the little cherub, Sir Gibbie, growing up in the streets 
of the city, uncared for, living like the sparrows on chance crumbs, 
yet, under the protection of Providence, the self-appointed guar- 
dian of all drunkards. Out of the love he had borne for his 
drunken father, he developed a perfect passion for playing guar- 
dian angel to drunk folk. 


“If such a distressed human craft hove in sight, he would instant- 
ly bear down upon and hover about him, until resolved as to his real 
condition. If he was in such distress as to require assistance, he never 
left him until he saw him safe in his own door. The police asserted 
that wee Sir Gibbie not only knew every drunkard in the city, and where 
he lived, but where he generally got drunk as well—that one was in 
no danger upon whom Sir Gibbie was in attendance, to determine, 
by the shove on this side or that, the direction in which the hesitating, 
uncertain mass of stultified humanity should go.... He was least 
known to those to whom he rendered the most assistance. Rarely had 
he thanks for it, never halfpence, but not infrequently blows and 
abuse. ... A certain reporter of humorous scandal, after his third 
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tumbler, would occasionally give a graphic description of what, coming 
from a supper party, he once saw about two o’clock in the morning. 
In the great street of the city he overhauled a huge galleon, which 
proved, he declared, to be the provost himself, not exactly water- 
logged, and yet not very buoyant, but carrying a good deal of sail. 
He might possibly have escaped very particular notice, but for the 
assiduous attendance upon him of an absurd little cock-boat, in the 
person of wee Gibbie. .. . Round and round the bulky provost gyrated 
the tiny baronet, like a little hero of the ring, pitching into him, only 
with open-handed pushes, not with blows, now on this side and now 
on that—not after such fashion of sustentation as might have sufficed 
with a man of ordinary size, but throwing all his force now against 
the provost’s bulging bows, now his overleaning quarter, encountering 
him now as he lurched, now as he heeled, until at length he landed 
him high, though certainly not dry, on the top of his own steps.” 


In each book there is one simple person to whom the meaning 
of life, or, better, the philosophy of MacDonald, has been revealed, 
as in “Sir Gibbie” to the little baronet who had the reputation 
of being “not a’ there,” and to the old peasant woman Janet, 
who had gotten “so far above time and chance that nothing 
really troubled her, and she could wait quietly.” She and Sir 
Gibbie were tarred with the same stick. As the canny farmer 
said, “ They’ll dee weel eneuch i’ the ither warl’, I doubt na, 
whaur naebody has to haud aff o’ themsel’s.” No one has applied 
more continuously and consistently than has MacDonald the So- 
cratic dictum that “no evil can befall a good man.” Janet and 
Sir Gibbie, David and Robert perfectly exemplify this truth. If 
we sometimes smile at the anthropomorphic turn of the phrases, 
we who chiefly fee] of the creative force that “ His ways are not 
as our ways,” we must at least admit that MacDonald’s religion 
is identically the religion of all mystics in all time, and that his 
interpretation of life must stand or fall with the yogis of the 
East, Plotinus, Jamblicus, Proclus, Boehme, Tauler, “ the little 
poor man” and a host of other illustrious lovers and believers. 
His intimacy with his Lord and Creator was as theirs, he spoke 
to Him more frankly, more often, than to any earthly friend. 
Janet never used the word “ prayer”; she spoke of it as “ holding 
the gate open.” “QO Lord,” she prayed when she believed her 
husband to be drowning in the great floods, “ Gin my bonnie man 
be droonin’ i’ the watter, or deein’ o’ cauld on the hillside, haud’s 
han’. Binna far frae him, O Lord. Dinna let him be fleyt.” 
For to her, not death, but the fear of death, was evil, for fear 
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was faithlessness. The presence in thought of the eternal good 
was to her the only reality, and was more and better than life, 
nay, was life itself. 

“The one secret of life and development is not to devise and plan, 
but to fall in love with the forces at work—to do every moment’s duty 
aright—that being the part in the process allotted to us, and let come 
—not what will, for there is no such thing—but what the eternal 
thought wills for each of us, has intended in each of us, from the first. 
If men would but believe that they are in process of creation and con- 
sent to be made—let the Maker handle them as the potter his clay, 
yielding themselves in respondent motion and submissive, hopeful action 
with the turning of His wheel—they would erelong find themselves able 
to welcome every pressure of that hand upon them, even when it was 
felt in pain, and sometimes not only to believe, but to recognize, the 
divine end in view, the bringing of a son into glory.” 


His theory of evil is that of all mystics; it is the finite mind 
that cannot see the whole, and mistakes the helpful and benefivent 
process for an end in itself, instead of the soil which must be the 
food of the flowering. Life was to him the waking of the human 
soul to knowledge. of itself in the mirror of its thoughts and feel- 
ings, its loves and delights, seeing Nature reflected by slow filmy 
unveilings, in the mirror of humanity, her highest self. 

In the attitude towards the visible world once more we find 
MacDonald’s was the mystic’s consciousness—the great love of 
space, the sense of spirit in the winds and storms, the love of trees 
and flowers, shade and sunshine, stars, waves, even the black inter- 
stellar spaces as the habitation of spirit, the visible garment of 
the Creator. To wee Sir Gibbie “a cold wind, a small forsaken 
solitary wind, moist with thin fog ” was a friend to be met as he 
wandered about corners at night, and to be pitied because it 
seemed an aimless wanderer, while he was about the blessed busi- 
ness of serving. The very rocks and heather and the faces of the 
sheep reflected Divine Love. 

“He would sit, motionless as a ruined god of Egypt, on a stone of 
the mountainside, islanded in space, nothing alive and visible near him, 
perhaps not even a solitary night-wind blowing and ceasing like the 
breath of a man’s life, and the awfully silent moon sliding up from the 
hollow of a valley below.” 


The projection of the soul into the nature around, and nature’s 
power to relieve the soul in turn of the narrow confinements of 


self, he knew well: 
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“When a man turns to look at himself, that moment the glow of the 
loftiest bliss begins to fade, the pulsing fireflies throb paler in the 
passionate night; an unseen vapor streams up from the marsh and 
dims the star-crowded sky and the azure sea; and the next moment 
the very bliss itself looks as if it had never been more than a phos- 
phorescent gleam—the summer lightning of the brain. For then the 
man sees himself but in his own dim mirror, whereas, ere he turned to 
look in that, he knew himself in the absolute clarity of God’s present 
thought out-bodying him.” 


MacDonald’s five senses were very unevenly active. The main 
part of his knowledge and emotion comes to him through the 
eyes. He sees everything. The first few chapters of “ Sir Gibbie ” 
are entirely visualized; they describe scenes and people as they 
are presented to the eyes. It is significant that the opening 
sentence of “ Robert Falconer” is: “ Robert Falconer, schoolboy, 
aged fourteen, thought he had never seen his father.” Then fol- 
low various memories in which he had glimpses of him. This 
predominance of vision is carried further in the visualized dreams 
that come to the characters. These dreams are very vivid and 
significant and definitely seen, as Robert’s dream of seeing the 
tall man, in a blue coat with bright buttons, about to open the 
lid of the bureau; the little elderly man, in a brown coat and 
brown wig, who sought to remove his hand; the stalwart figure, 
in the shabby tartans, with a hand on the head of either of the 
others; and the stately Highlander, with his broadsword by his 
side, who laid his hand on the other’s arm. Here was the fifth 
generation watching four generations of forebears, three of them 
trying to hold in control the evil intention of the fourth. This 
significance of vivid dreams passes over frequently into warnings 
and admonitions, and in “The Portent” to marked cases of 
second sight. A clairvoyant faculty nearly always belongs to an 
habitual visualizer. 

Far behind sight, but second in importance, comes hearing. 
Despite the love of music, and above all of organ music, the 
amount of hearing in MacDonald’s novels is very small. The 
sound of the human voice is rarely alluded to. The sounds in 
nature, taking into consideration the passionate love of the au- 
thor for the outdoor world, are rarely defined. The singing of 
the burn occurs several times in “ Sir Gibbie,” echoes occur twice, 
but in the wind he notices the freshness and feeling of it against 
the skin rather than its rushing song. Smell, which plays so 
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large a part in the sensibilities of the French psychological school, 
notably in de Maupassant, is almost quiescent. It occurs two 
or three times when hungry people smell food; and I remember 
that he brings in the smell of a pine forest in “ Robert Falconer,” 
and oddly connects it with the pervasive sense of divine truth, 
as a thing in itself so invigorating that “some one must mean it.” 
Of dermal sensations he has chiefly the feel of water and of wind 
against the flesh. Indeed, a large part of all his novels is the 
health-giving property of outdoor life, of exposure to wind and 
weather. Many of his educational theories are forecasts of modern 
well-tested truths. 

His diction is overrun with words belonging to the heart— 
“heart-break,” “heart-rending,” “heartache,” the “heart of a 
story,” “heart of the Father,” “love,” “ tenderness,” “ mercy,” 
“the everlasting arms,” “ nestling,” “the heart of being,” etc. ; 
but the word “ mind ” and the terms pertaining to mentality are 
almost lacking. Of his style in general one cannot say that it 
excels in precision or sophisticated elegance. His sentence struc- 
ture is loose ; his grammar, alas! not above reproach. But when he 
falls into the strong, sweet speech of his early life, into the Scots 
tongue, he is simply unparalleled. Epigram, wit, depth of 
emotion, profound significance and a tenderness such as one 
might fancy unutterable, flow from his pen. His wealth of 
moral maxims is not to be overlooked. The books are full of short, 
pithy bits of concentrated wisdom, as: 


“Tika crater ’at can ates ilka crater ’at canna; but the man ’at 
wad be a man, he manna.” 

“The first thing a kindness deserves is acceptance; the next is trans- 
mission.” 

“There can be no better auxiliary against our own sins than to help 
our neighbor in the encounter with his. Merely to contemplate our 
neighbor will recoil upon us in quite another way.” 

“Gin the Lord lat auld age wither me up, He’ll luik after the cracks 
Himsel’.” 

“A word is a word, but its interpretations are many; and the un- 
derstanding of a man’s words depends both on what the hearer is and 
on what is his idea of the speaker.” 

“ Emulation is the devil-shadow of aspiration.” 

“The only hope of understanding lies in doing.” 


Of a kite, Robert says, 


“It’s queer ’at things winna gang up ohn hauden them down.” 
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When one has said so much of MacDonald, one turns again 
to question why he is neglected. Compared with the people who 
are writing novels to-day,—and counting Meredith and Hardy 
amongst those who have ceased to produce,—he is a very giant 
amongst pigmies. If his anthropomorphism is somewhat distaste- 
ful to a more sophisticated age, it is easily translated into the 
speech of the purest mysticism. He was to his own age shocking- 
ly liberal, and to ours he is amazingly orthodox. When another 
generation or two shall have passed, certain religious peculiarities 
will have become historic quaintness, and a fuller appreciation 
than he has yet had is awaiting him. 

His subject is a large one—namely, the coming to conscious- 
ness, not of the mind, but of the soul, of man. It is so large a 
subject that it admits of calm and meditative treatment. There 
is little or no literary cleverness, tricks, manners and gesticula- 
tions. If one call up Falconer or Elginbrod to mind, one remem- 
bers them large, patient, slow of movement and speech, but with 
no small nervous habits of body, like Deronda’s grasping of his 
coat collar. Sir Gibbie, indeed, being wholly a spirit of love, 
into whom no notion of suspicion or hatred had ever entered, 
was in the habit of dancing for joy; but, in the main, the large 
characters are conceived theoretically and abstractly; they stand 
for a given frame of mind rather than a bodily attitude or gesture. 
In dealing with the Scotch peasant, the whole method is changed, 
and is concrete and realistic, and full of that wealth of detail 
which rises at the slightest touch of the spring which opens the 
door and lets in the flood of early memories. 

The rare beauty of MacDonald’s novels is their gift of wide 
horizon and repose. From the clever, mannered, nervous, swiftly 
moving stories of our own day, to turn back to his work is like 
coming out of the heated glare of the theatre into the blessed sun- - 
light and the open meadows. 

LovuisE CoLLIeR WILLCOX. 
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NEW. BOOKS REVIEWED. 


BY W. D. HOWELLS, GERTRUDE ATHERTON, AND PRESIDENT 
J. H. FINLEY. 





Tue thing least essential to one’s pleasure in reading the little 
critical essays of Richard Hutton* is that you should agree with 
his prejudices or his judgments. In most of the instances it will 
be to your credit if you can agree with a critic so kind and so 
wise, but he would be the last to condemn you if you could not 
conscientiously think with him. This is a great comfort in read- 
ing him; for, after all, one likes to live. He has never the air 
of saying the last word on any point. Apparently, he knows that 
there are a great many words, and that the most of them, per- 
haps the best of them, are provisional merely. This, I hope, is 
only another way of saying that he is very liberating and en- 
lightening, though I hope aleo that it is not pretending that he 
is always so. He would not be human, he would not even be 
English, if he did not err sometimes where doubt is a better thing 
than faith; but oftenest the reader will be the better for his com- 
pany up and down a literary period including many of the great 
Victorians and some of the great Lincolnians, if we may honor 
our greatest writers with the name of our greatest President. 
Dickens, Carlyle, Arnold, Ruskin, Bagehot, Clough are some of 
the Englishmen of whom he discourses, mostly after their deaths, 
when he is no longer incommoded in what seems a very gentle 
nature by the fear of his truth hurting them, and Emerson and 
Longfellow are the Americans with whom distance as well as 
death helps him out. To these, he adds, rather surprisingly, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, of whose world-known, indefinitely. un- 
dervalued novel he has the inspiration to say, in speaking of book- 


*“ Brief Literary Criticism.” By the late Richard Holt Hutton. 
Selected from “The Speetator” and edited by his niece, Elizabeth M. 
Roscoe. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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ishness in literature, that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is “a book of 
fresh out-of-door genius if ever there was one,” and, therefore, 
to be classed with the masterpieces, which the indoor folk, the 
bookish folk, can never achieve, or recognize till they are 
dead. 

But inspirations are not much in Mr. Hutton’s way. One feels 
that he would have been rather shy of one if he had seen it or 
heard it coming his way. Yet now and then one so almost en- 
tirely agrees with him as to believe that he is all but entirely 
inspired, as, for instance, in his note on a passage of Mr. Sidney 
Colvin’s Life of Keats. I call it a note, for the essay is so light 
as to be scarcely more than that, but it happens to be of the 
spiritual compass, the intellectual compass, of whatever is much 
larger than a note. In faulting Keats, on the side where he is 
alone vulnerable, for “ the fine excess ” which the poet held poetry 
should “surprise” by, and where he is least Greek, the critic 
suggests his own most admirable characteristic. There is no ex- 
cess in him, he rather constantly surprises by his sanity, his 
charity, his generosity. A word expressive of all three of these 
qualities would be the synonym of criticism at its best. 

Timidity is as far from this excellent critic as severity. He 
could say of Longfellow, one of the most perfect artists who have 
lived since those of the Greek anthology, that he finally “ gained 
that singular grace of perfect simplicity—simplicity both in- 
stinctive and cultivated—which rejects everything adventitious, 
with a sure and steady antipathy,” and he could say this at a time 
when much English criticism, unconscious of its own common- 
placeness, was eagerly endeavoring to make itself good by calling 
Longfellow commonplace. Mr. Hutton courageously recog- 
nized at this awful moment, and in the midst of dangers which 
involved any lover of the poet with him, that Longfellow had 
“the simplicity of a really great classic, with all its points in re- 
lief, and with nothing of the self-conscious or artificial tone 
of one who wants to draw attention to the admirable insight with 
which he has grasped the situation.” After this, one may allow 
the critic his belief that Longfellow “was not a great poet.” To 
have the simplicity of “a really great classic” is almost enough. 

The volume which has been compiled, with what seems very 
good judgment, from the author’s contributions to “The 
Spectator ” through a long series of years, is very representative 
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of that journal in temperament and principle. In one light, it 
is a collection of book notices, but book notices with such a dif- 
ference that one sees at once the word will not fit. It is 
rather a group of delightful essays on literary men and literary 
subjects, prompted mostly by the death of the men and the life 
of the subjects. No trivial person or theme is here, to tempt the 
author to triviality, but the gentle dignity of all the discussions 
is as far as possible from the gravity which burdens the reader as 
from the austerity which browbeats him. There is a perpetual 
good-humor in the book, not perhaps the sunniness which would 
have suited it less, but the quiet shade of the indoor afternoon, and 
the soft lamp-light of the evening. The author thinks, and says 
in the first of his papers, that the greatness of English literature 
is because of its unbookishness ; but there is one glory of the moon, 
and another of the stars; and while creative literature may well be 
unbookish, the criticism of it can hardly be blamed for its book- 
ishness, or found the poorer for it. At any rate, though the 
author is always willing to have his theme in the public square, 
where untechnical people may help him judge it, he himself 
speaks as a scholar and a lover of study. He lets an air of dis- 
cussion pervade his criticism. He does not lay down the law, 
nor harshly dispute others’ opinions. 

One could go on reading such books as his indefinitely, and 
could well wish that minor criticism could always be of some such 
make. There must and there will be, to the end, the spacious 
review, the elaborate study, the exhaustive analysis of this piece 
of this literature or that. In these the critic can return and return 
again ‘to an author, classic or modern, but the book notice, 
which visits a new book or a new author, and has an early 
say about either, may well be of the modest bounds of the essays 
in this pleasant volume. If they could be always of its illimitable 
spirit, that would be an advantage which is not unimaginable, and 
which one might like to forecast for the work in the department 
here opening. I could wish all my fellow contributors the 
good taste, the good temper, the good nature with which Mr. 
Hutton bore his knowledge and his wisdom. I could not always 
promise so much for myself, but for the critics beginning young 
here, I do not.see why I should not hopefully invoke his spirit 
for their own advantage and their readers’. 





W. D. Howe tts. 
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It is little to our credit, and ranks among the idiosyncrasies 
of literature, that three of the best works on American history, 
if not the three very best within their by no means limited range, 
should be by Britons: Bryce’s “American Commonwealth,” 
Trevelyan’s “American Revolution,” and now Mr. Frederick 
Scott Oliver’s “ Alexander Hamilton: An Essay on American 
Union.”* The reason cannot be because a long perspective is 
necessary for historical building, for British historians have dealt 
as adequately with native blocks and teeming foregrounds; nor 
can it be that the calm judicial mind of a foreigner can best 
interpret a young country’s struggle from chaos into national 
life, giving all the heroic surgeons their rightful niche, throwing 
the limelight upon achievements and events of the most signifi- 
cance to posterity; for we have calm judicial minds of our own, 
and no other foreigner save the Briton has ever written of us 
with a complete intelligence and sympathy. I fancy that a 
greater personal leisure and the inherited method of treating his- 
tory in a spirit of serious and noble deliberation, combined with the 
larger vision acquired by contemplation of a deep historic back- 
ground of infinite variety, explain the phenomenon in a measure; 
to say nothing of the sap that, welling from a common root, in- 
clines the ancient tree to regard with an indulgent and paternal 
sympathy its precocious shoot across the way. 

American historians, with few exceptions, are without repose 
in their style (dulness is no substitute), and that lofty attitude 
of mind and wide vision that leave the accident of personal 
nationality out of the question. The reason is, not only that the 
hurry of a young country sends its waves even to the study, but 
that, in nine cases out of ten, our histories and biographies have 
been turned out on the order of a publisher or to meet the re- 
quirements of a “series.” (Generally, they are intolerably dull, 
cut and dried, lacking altogether the warm human magnetism 
and the aristocratic leisure that make the best work of the British 
historians so delightful. When I,was writing my own study 
of Hamilton, I was obliged to drink quarts of tea in order to 
wade through the published biographies of him. Never was a 
man so unfortunate in his would-be interpreters. Saving his 
son, whose pen was dipped in drab and who escaped an absolute 


*“ Alexander Hamilton: An Essay on American Union.” By Freder- 
ick Scott Oliver. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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neutrality by the violence of his prejudices alone, I found all of 
.Hamilton’s biographers perfunctory, bored, utterly without in- 
sight and sympathy. His wonderful personality seemed to have 
hidden itself with his dust in Trinity Churchyard, and those 
commissioned to write of him merely boiled down John Hamil- 
ton’s mountain of words—drinking quarts of tea, no doubt— 
recognizing nothing beyond the bare bones of his achievements, 
and, while giving a few lines to the romantic circumstances of his 
birth, making not the slightest effort to dissipate one of the most 
interesting mysteries in history. No wonder Hamilton lay for- 
gotten for a hundred years, and even for long after the three or 
four provocative lines in the “ American Commonwealth”; al- 
though one might have fancied that the many fine paintings of 
him would have talked their own story into a thousand brains as 
ardent and sympathetic as his own. 

Had Mr. Oliver’s book appeared fifty years ago, Hamilton 
would have continued to be as vivid a beacon-light for coherence 
as Jefferson has been for disintegration; for high impersonal 
ideals, as his arch-enemy has been for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence gone mad. Hamilton was by far the truer Democrat 
of the two—as a young student of Knox College demonstrated 
during last year’s annual debate at the Hamilton Club of Chicago 
—because he had the good of the entire Republic at heart, was 
absolutely catholic and impartial in his arrangement of the 
nation’s affairs, while bending all his energies toward making 
it so compact and solid that it should be impervious to assault 
without and within. His mind was universal, impersonal, 
unselfish ; Jefferson’s was sectional, beset by fads and enthusiams, 
but with a gift of pose and prose that has enabled him to drive 
the illogical masses in the United States even to this day. 

Nothing could have counteracted this pernicious force in Amer- 
ican affairs, and enabled us to’ approach within a measurable 
distance of an ideal republic, but the persistence of the spirit of 
Hamilton, the ever-present realization that the entire country 
ran on his wheels, that its prosperity and greatness, its primal im- 
pulse of energy,—an energy in which we take a not too modest 
pride,—sprang from his brain; nothing but the inspiration of his 
extraordinary life, from nameless boyhood to the making of a na- 
tion destined to have no rival but Great Britain ; of his poverty, his 
honesty, his free and ardent gift of the best that was in him, that a 
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loose cluster of States, abominably beset in every vital inch by as 
unpatriotic a people as history records, should be dragged from 
disease to health, wounds stitched, wrenched-off members strapped 
to the trunk, become a nation, and the nation have at least a 
chance for its life. And during a long and critical period, when 
we had so much need of him again, he was buried under a moun- 
tain of débris. 

There is no life of which we have any record as inspiring as 
Hamilton’s; and, to repeat, could Mr. Oliver’s biography have 
appeared long since, it would have been an incalculable boon 
to the country. It is so broad, so generous, so just to both sides 
in its analysis of the great struggle for liberty, its estimates of 
all the actors in that picturesque drama, it is so evidently a labor 
of love in an infinite leisure, above all so classic in style, and 
30 interesting as mere reading, that, in an era when the American 
public was more addicted to serious books than now, it would 
have become a handbook at once and exerted a powerful influence. 

But it by no means comes too late. I am told that Mr. Winston 
Spencer Churchill’s really remarkable life of Lord Randolph 
Churchill has not sold a sufficient number of copies in the United 
States to pay for the typesetting. If that be true, the American 
public ought to be ashamed of itself; and there could hardly be 
a sadder commentary on the frivolity and shallowness of mind 
which concentration upon purely material things has bred, than 
in this neglect of a psychological and historic revelation of impor- 
tance to all men, and of a fascinating story told in a literary style 
of the first order. There is, however, at the present moment, a 
second reason for the neglect of such a book. Since the war with 
Spain, the people of the United States have been so infatuated with 
themselves that they have taken no interest, literary or otherwise, 
in mere outlanders. This new ego, as rampant and vulgar as the 
yellow-rich, has bestowed an unprecedented popularity upon some 
of the dullest historical novels and social studies ever written, 
transformed Americanism into rank previncialism, and driven 
more than one man and woman, bored to extinction, out of the 
country. 

But this very apotheosis of self will save Mr. Oliver’s book 
from the fate of Mr. Churchill’s. After all, Hamilton, even 
though denied the felicity of being born on the sacred soil of the 


future United States, became indisputably an integral part of . 
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American life; and when the country awakes to the knowledge 
that it would have been considerably less without him, the day 
of his deification will not be far off. Meanwhile, the better class 
of Americans, those that ever hold themselves aloof from the 
periodical nonsense of their fellows, will welcome this book of 
Mr. Oliver’s, not only as one of the few adequate biographies, 
and an almost inspired piece of literary workmanship, but as an 
illuminating account of a man and a period so often the victims 
of biased minds and indifferent pens. 

But it has a still more significant chance of taking immediate 
rank as a classic. I hear constantly of Hamilton clubs being 
formed by young men all over the United States, frequently 
receive letters announcing an intention to make of the life and 
work of Hamilton a serious study as a preparation for the career 
of politics and the further dissemination of his precepts. These 
young men will be the first to welcome Mr. Oliver’s book, and it 
will play a large part in their development; impressing them, 
as it cannot fail to do, with the fairness of its estimates; whereas 
the same deductions in the work of an American might, knowing 
the intense bias of most of our writers, leave them open to doubt. 

I have only one criticism to offer, or rather one correction. 
Mr. Oliver, on page 15, remarks that it is impossible to accept 
Hamilton’s illegitimacy as a matter of certainty. There is not 
the slightest doubt of it, as I demonstrated in the preface to 
“ A Few of Hamilton’s Letters.” An examination of the Protocol 
of the Dealing Court in Christianstadt for the year 1768 
(Archives of Copenhagen, Iceland Division) set this question at 
rest forever; the language, more legal than polite, is final. I 
insist upon this point, not only because it makes the career and 
achievements of Hamilton the more remarkable, but because it 
is of the greatest value psychologically in interpreting his sin- 
gular and complex character. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


THERE have appeared this year two noteworthy books, which 
together trace the history of the university from its origins in 
medieval times to its evolved life, divers activities and problems 
in the present time and in our country. The first of these is 
Professor Friedrich Paulsen’s work, in English translation, on 
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the German universities;* and the second, President Gilman’s 
story of the genesis and life of the American university. The 
path of this evolution, as the titles tell, leads by way of Ger- 
many; and not through the loved quadrangles of the great Eng- 
lish universities which gave scholarly lineage, pattern and spirit 
to our American college. The university in the United States 
is, in its most recent development, more closely related to the 
German than to the English type in organization, atmosphere 
and aim. The number of American scholars who have studied 
in German universities has been great; and they, with others 
who have studied sympathetically at homie the growing achieve- 
ment of these institutions, not only in the training of scholars, 
but in the discovery and discrimination of new truth, have had 
much to do with the making of our present higher educational 
history. Out of this intimacy of academic relationship, other ties 
have been made or strengthened. Ambassador White is quoted to 
have said that it is due principally to Germany’s universities that 
she has been looked upon “ as a kind of second mother country.” 

The existence of this relationship, historical and sentimental, 
gives Professor Paulsen’s intrinsically interesting book a special 
value and interest to American scholars, and especially to teachers 
and college and university executives and trustees. It not only 
presents in a systematic way the varied experiences through which 
the German university has come into its ascendency among the 
world’s universities, as a place of both teaching and research, but 
it discusses also such subjects as the relation of the university 
to the state, society and the church; the functions and diffi- 
culties of the university teacher ; the freedom of teaching and the 
freedom of learning; methods of study; examinations, student 
societies and the professor’s and student’s relation to politics. 
Throughout these discussions and incidental expositions of the 
internal life of his own nation’s universities, he keeps an honest 
pen, discerning the evil and the good, and he keeps also a 
patient, imperturbable, optimistic spirit. I know of no book dis- 
cussing university problems and their solving which I can more 


*““The German Universities and University Study,” by Friedrich 
Paulsen, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Berlin; authorized 
translation by Frank Thilly, Professor of Psychology in Princeton 
University, and William W.Elwang. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

¢ “The Launching of a University, and other Papers: a Sheaf of 
Remembrances.” By Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President Emeritus of 
Johns Hopkins University. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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heartily commend to others who are working at these same 
problems. 

There is an exhibition of the splendid spirit of the author in 
the chapter on the relation of the university to the church. Him- 
self not of the Catholic faith, he makes answer to those who covet 
the distinction of the church of that faith: “I will not even 
renounce the hope that the German spirit may once again impart 
quickening intellectual and religious life to the Catholic Church 
as such ”; and he takes hope of what has come about in this church 
“in countries where the English tongue prevails, especially 
America.” This hope leads him to support the maintenance of 
a dual theological faculty, rather than the establishment of a 
purely Catholic university. 

One of the hopes which we in America cherish is that the 
colleges and universities will preserve and foster a wholesome 
spirit of democracy; and it is comforting to our hopes to be as- 
sured that in Germany the universities are democratic. To this 
assurance, however, another is added, which is only measurably 
gratifying. While the universities “exclude none and put all 
upon an equality,” there is created by them; an “ intellectual 
aristocracy,” an “official nobility,” consisting of all who have 
gone through a university and secured entrée to one of the learned 
or administrative vocations. This is gratifying as marking the 
substitution to some extent of intellectual achievement for wealth 
or lineage as a social standard. And the prize is so great that there 
is chronic overcrowding of the learned professions and a depressed 
economic condition within them,—so great that the author ad- 
vises that the positions of state officials (and these include the 
teachers or many of them) ought not to be made too attractive 
from a financial standpoint. But, with all this, it is noted on 
the other hand that, within the student body, the “efforts of 
a social aristocratic group to isolate itself are constantly becoming 
stronger,” and that the number of students drawn from the 
lower classes is diminishing. This latter tendency seems at one 
point to be approved by him, but he is also sensitive to the danger 
of excluding the poorer classes from the academic world, and the 
menace of such a policy to the solidarity of the nation. 

That which will interest most strongly those who have to do 
with university administration in the United States is his con- 
sideration of the relation of the university to the state. The Ger- 
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man institutions are state institutions, founded, supported and 
administered by the government; but they are also independent 
corporations, in which instruction is given, search after new 
truth made and its results published to the world, with practically 
no interference on the part of the government. “The professor, 
once appointed, is left practically entirely to his own judgment 
and conscience.” In referring to the American university, Pro- 
fessor Paulsen speaks of it as of the English type transplanted,— 
“an autonomous corporation with whose internal management 
the state has nothing to do... self-governing .. . and by 
reason of endowments, self-supporting.” One type of American 
university is indeed here defined: but there is another quite as 
vigorous with a population almost as great—the State university. 
Professor Thilly, the translator, makes clear the incompleteness 
of the author’s characterization when, in his preface, he laments 
that there is more “ paternalism ” in the universities of this free 
country than in military Germany. If Professor Paulsen had 
consulted his translator, instead of the Harvard professor whom 
he quotes, I think he would not have made the further statement 
that our universities “are tending more and more to lay aside 
the character of State institutions . . . this taking place first 
in the Eastern States, but now also in the Western.” The 
tendency, certainly in the West, seems to be strongly in the direc- 
tion of the development of the State university, though in its 
government it is gradually approximating, in its freedom from 
external interference, that of the non-State institutions. 

But, whatever the tendency may be here, it would appear that 
in Germany there is both a greater freedom to teach and a greater 
freedom to learn; there is less interference with the teacher, 
there is less compulsion from without upon the student. The 
latter is due in some measure, no doubt, to the fact that our 
universities in their collegiate departments undertake some of 
the work of the German gymnasium, and so have students of less 
maturity. The former implies a hampering here, whether of 
honest caution, partisan fear or personal selfishness, which in 
Paulsen’s view is inimical to the highest development of the 
university and its greatest good to the state. 

And this brings me to say a delayed word of the distinguishing 
feature of the German university. It is that it is a place both of 
research and of teaching. “ Like the English university, it offers 
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a broad, deep course in the arts and sciences.” “Like the French 
facultés, it offers technical instruction for the learned professions.” 
1t performs the function of both of these through its four faculties 
associated as a unit. But it does more. Besides being a school 
of instruction, it is the most important seat of scientific work 
in the state and the nursery of scientific investigation. It is both 
an academy and a higher institution of learning. The German 
university professor is “both a scholar, or scientific investigator, 
and a teacher of knowledge.” And it is stimulus to this dual 
service that this book will give, more than all else, to American 
teachers and American scholars. 

When one has read this rather compendious book, I would then 
commend to his reading the delightful sequel (for it follows his- 
torically and logically upon the other) which is presented in 
President Gilman’s story of the launching of Johns Hopkins, the 
first university in the United States to be established upon lines 
following somewhat closely upon those of the universities de- 
scribed by Paulsen (though with but two faculties—philosophical 
and medical), the first institution to be organized here primarily 
for graduate work. Many reminiscences (from which the memo- 
ries of the anxieties and perplexities of the first days have been 
for the most part excluded, that, as he intimates, they may die 
with him) are gathered, not alone from his experiences at Johns 
Hopkins, but also from those which were associated with the 
life and progress of other universities from Yale to the University 
of California. I do not know how to give intimation of the charm 
of these collected essays and addresses without somewhat de- 
tracting from it. It is largely of others that he has memories. 
lt is of his associates that he speaks,—little of himself and his 
own great accomplished task. There are memories of Sylvester, 
Rowland, Adams, Craig and others who have gone from that 
first body of scholars; of some who are still teaching in the 
university; of distinguished scholars who visited her halls; and 
of scores of others who helped to do the great work of his day. 
It is a book whose pages were gathered for colleagues and friends, 
and especially for those whom he knew as students; and, as I am, 
happily, in one at least of those fortunate groups, I find its every 
page a source of pleasure. But it must carry its good far beyond 


those groups and into years far beyond his or their living. 
J. H. Finuey. 























“CONISTON ” 


REVIEWED BY HAMILTON W. MABIE. 





Reapine “ Coniston ”* is very like spending a week in a remote 
New England village, stopping one’s newspaper and keeping away 
from the post-office. There is so much going to and fro in the 
world, there is such a mass of foreign news every morning, there 
are so many strange faces in the streets and so many unfamiliar 
names on the signs, that we often forget the older America and 
lose sight of the fact that there were once upon a time com- 
munities of “ Americans ” in Richard Grant White’s definition of 
that word—those whose ancestors came here before the Revolu- 
tion. It is better, on the whole, to have the outlook and breadth 
of sympathy of citizens of the world; but it is very pleasant to 
live in a place where you know everybody and everybody knows 
you, and your grandfathers had the same acquaintance with one 
another in their day. 

Coniston was a community of this sort. It was made up of 
men and women who were descended from English-speaking 
ancestors; they had been neighbors for generations; they knew 
about Paris and Vienna only by report, and the reports were 
very unfavorable to the moral tone of those cities; they had no 
Maeterlinck to perplex nor George Bernard Shaw to confuse 
them; they were not troubled by psychology, and the fog of 
Oriental religions had not descended upon them. Around the 
centres of village life—the store, the post-office and the church— 
the tide of life ebbed and flowed with the quiet motion of in- 
land waters; the tumult of the sea was afar. There were great 
hills, and there was that reach of sky which no New England 
community lacked ; and there was an abundance of human nature. 
The word “ American ” means a good deal more than it did even 


* Coniston.” By Winston Churchill. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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a generation ago, and a deeper and wider meaning will be 
read into it thirty years hence; but Coniston was a very pleasant 
place because there the word had its old meaning. There are still 
such places North and South; and, when the novelist who under- 
stands his business begins work in one of these communities, 
he stands in small need of foreign capital. 

Mr. Churchill has always had a decided bent toward what 
may be called “ Americanism”; that is to say, toward those 
movements in public life which have expressed distinctively 
American impulses, and those types of character which are the 
products of our soil and conditions. He has an instinctive feel- 
ing for the underlying and definitive forces in the country ; and it 
is no assumption to say that he carries the map of the continent 
in his imagination and his memory. It is easy to find flaws in 
the construction and style of “ The Crossing ” and “ The Crisis” ; 
they would gain by condensation and by greater sensitiveness to 
diction ; but no one can read them with an open mind and fail to 
recognize the presence of the historical imagination on an un- 
usual scale, and the power of treating incidents of national sig- 
nificance in a dramatic way. 

In these stories of national scope there is, in places, a lack of 
sharp individualization ; the stage dwarfs the actors. In “ Conis- 
ton,” on the other hand, there is close, detailed and exact defini- 
tion of personality; by localizing his story Mr. Churchill has 
gained in concentration, sharpness of outline, convincing clear- 
ness of characterization. Without changing his style he has given 
it a shorter focus, and by narrowing the field of vision brought 
his figures more distinctly before the eye. “Coniston” is as 
definitely an American story as “ The Crossing ” or “ The Crisis,” 
but it is a cabinet study as contrasted with a picture for the 
gallery; a local, rather than a continental, interpretation of 
the American spirit. 

This explains the pleasant feeling of intimacy with the peo- 
ple which soon overtakes the reader of “Coniston”; the sense 
of dealing with real folk and not with dummies or caricatures. 
It is so easy to exaggerate the humorous side of rustic life that 
a good deal of very clever drawing of rural subjects is vitiated by 
overemphasis of shading. In “Coniston,” on the other hand, 
there is no lack of humor, but there is that human sympathy with- 
out which humor distorts and corrodes. Any one who knows the 
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village store will recognize the loungers who exchange opinions 
and touch one another’s weaknesses with awkward but well- 
directed witticism at that ancient exchange of gossip and other 
less interesting commodities. The loose-jointed talk which goes 
on among people who know so much about one another that a 
fund of common knowledge may be assumed, the raking fore and 
aft in which friends alone feel at liberty to indulge, the sly 
approach of which the victim remains unconscious and the 
guffaws with which the success of the well-worn device is greeted, 
—how admirably Mr. Churchill renders these facts of village life; 
and with what vividness he draws the features and gestures and 
reproduces the accent of the members of the informal club which 
regards itself as the arbiter of local affairs! 

Of this old-time American rural village life Jethro Bass, 
the central figure and responsible but eminently likable 
hero of “Coniston,” is the impersonation. The college-bred 
minister and squire represent its aristocratic tradition; 
Jethro Bass is the child of its democratic conditions. 
Without education, capital, influence or experience, but with 
“ample resources of pluck, persistence, shrewd knowledge of men, 
native sagacity and a humor that is as directly a product of the 
soil as its crops, this self-made politician, who never made a 
speech nor lost his guileless innocency of manner, becomes the 
master of a State, and deals on even terms with the heads of great 
railroad systems. His deceptive stutter, deep-going rusticity and 
beguiling simplicity make him the object, but never the victim, 
of the schemes of more sophisticated but far less subtle persons 
than he; while his habit of winning without showing his cards, 
his original and individual humor, and his loyalty to persons if 
not to principles, make him a companion of whose methods it is 
impossible to approve, but who never for an instant becomes un- 
interesting or ceases to appeal to our sympathies. So much 
human nature has rarely been put into one person as Mr. 
Churchill has put into this old-fashioned country “boss,” and 
reformers will do well to study this exponent of the Andrew 
Jackson conception of politics. In human interest, closeness of 
characterization and thoroughness of construction, Mr. Churchill 
has made a great gain in “Coniston”; a fresh, original and 
refreshing story of native American quality and spirit. 

HamItton W. Masie. 
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Lonpon, August, 1906. 


Ir this Government can help it, the second Peace Conference at 
The Hague will not end in failure. British naval and military 
policy for the moment is avowedly directed towards making that 
Conference a success, or at least towards throwing the responsi- 
bility for its breakdown, if breakdown there be, upon non-British 
shoulders. The temper of the present House of Commons is 
emphatically a Peace Conference temper. That is to say, it is 
more earnestly set than any Parliament of the last thirty or 
forty years on establishing, if possible, some international com- 
mon ground for the reduction of armaments. Since the phil- 
osophical and somewhat dreamy Radicalism of the middle nine- 
teenth century was swamped in the tides of Imperialism, there 
has been no Government so possessed by the large humanitarian 
spirit. In this it reflects, beyond question, the general trend, mo- 
mentary or otherwise, of public opinion. We are witnessing a 
certain reaction against Imperialism, both as a policy and as a 
school of thought. The lesson of the South-African war has 
bitten deep. The continuous fall in consols and the stagnation in 
the money-market, which persist in spite of great activity in 
ordinary commerce, are doubtless referable to more than one 
cause. But, at the head of the various factors that have com- 
bined to produce them, every one places the effects of the struggle 
with the Boers. When people find consols all but down to 87, 
when their income tax still stands at a war level, when they con- 
sider how utterly their hopes of regeneration in South Africa have 
been belied—largely, no doubt, because those hopes were extrava- 
gant—and how complete a mockery has been made of the high, 
patriotic and really Imperial emotions with which they entered 
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on the conflict of 1899 by the importation of Chinese labor under 
semi-servile conditions, it is natural that they should turn with 
impatient disgust from a policy that has borne such bitter fruit. 
The rise of the Labor Party is a rough-and-ready measure of 
their alienation from the Imperialism of the last two decades. 
Putting national well-being above national security, and insisting 
that what England does at home is vastly more important than 
what she does in South Africa or anywhere else, the Labor men 
have fostered and intensified the spirit and the conditions to which 
they owe their success. 

I do not say that even the Labor men can rightly be described 
as being for peace at any price. In the clash with Turkey a few 
months ago, there was a virtual unanimity of agreement, both 
in and out of the House, that, if the Sultan did not yield to diplo- 
matic pressure, force would have to be employed against him. 
But it is fair to say that the Labor Party as a whole views with 
intense suspicion every indication of a forward policy, either in 
Colonial or foreign affairs, regards itself as the special guardian 
of the native races throughout the Empire, is meticulously critical 
of all moneys that are not voted for the purposes of social reform 
at home, and particularly of moneys that are spent on what it 
considers the unproductive form of armaments, and is apt to 
judge all such questions by standards that are more empirical than 
Imperial. The nation, as a whole, does not go so far as the Labor 
section. But three influences besides those I have mentioned are 
propelling it perhaps three-quarters of the way. One is a pro- 
found conviction, buttressed by innumerable facts, that in one 
great department of national defence, the Army, the country 
is not by any means “ getting its money’s worth.” In the last 
ten years, military expenditure has increased by about $45,000,- 
000 per annum, without any proportionate increase in military 
efficiency. The second influence which stimulates the reaction 
against Imperialism is the advocacy, by some of the first soldiers 
of the age, of compulsory military service. The country feels, 
for one thing, that it cannot keep on indefinitely maintaining a 
voluntary army on its present extravagant basis. It feels, for 
another, that, unless proof can be furnished that economy and 
efficiency are not incompatible, it may be driven into the conscrip- 
tion which it loathes. Both motives urge it towards a substantial 
reduction of the Army estimates. And there is a third contribu- 
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ting influence more potent still. If armaments continue to absorb 
more and more of the revenue of the State, there will be little 
or nothing left for a constructive policy of domestic reform, un- 
less Protection is called upon to pour money into the national 
treasury. In the general problem of defence, therefore, is in- 
volved, not merely a desire to set the world an example by being 
the first to reduce armaments, not merely an effort to extract 
twenty shillings’ worth of utility from every pound spent, but a 
determination to ward off both Conscription and Protection. 
The Government shares in and sympathizes with all these aspi- 
rations, and they have found within the last few weeks emphatic 
expression. On July 12th, Mr. Haldane introduced his Army 
scheme. It reduces the regular army by 20,000 men and knocks 
‘off nearly $10,000,000 a year from the estimates. At the same 
time, by rendering the militia liable to service abroad and by 
using it for transport, ammunition, medical and other services 
(where at present only regulars are employed), Mr. Haldane 
claims that an expeditionary force 154,000 strong, fully equipped, 
and capable of instant mobilization, will be evolved if his plans 
are adopted. For wastage during the first six months of a war, 
Mr. Haldane looks to the militia, one battalion of which is to 
stand behind every regular battalion of the home army. For 
further expansion he falls back upon the volunteers, who are 
henceforward to be organized on a county basis and placed under 
the control of local associations. I am not enough of an expert 
in military matters to criticise this scheme. It has been dubiously 
received; but that means nothing. Mr. Haldane has one advan- 
tage on his side which his predecessors at the War Office were 
denied—he has time. The Government will last until the Sep- 
tennial Act puts an end to its existence; and unless some incal- 
culable political upheaval occurs, it will return to power, though 
with a diminished majority. Mr. Haldane, therefore, may rea- 
sonably be sure of from six to twelve years in which to translate 
his plans into practice; and, from what I know of him and from 
what I understand of the principles on which he is working, I 
feel a strong personal confidence that, long before he leaves the 
War Office, it will be recognized that he has solved the Army 
problem. His scheme, at any rate, preserves the voluntary sys- 
tem, makes for economy and efficiency, introduces, so far as the 
volunteers are concerned, the invaluable stimulus of healthy local 
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competition, and fully accepts what is known in England as the 
“blue-water principle ”—the principle that this country may 
safely rely on its navy for home defence, except in the limited case 
of raids by small parties, which can be met and repelled by vol- 
unteer forces. These are the outstanding features of the scheme; 
and except to those who believe that some form of compulsory 
service would be as much a physical and moral, as a military, gain 
for England, they are sufficient. If Mr. Haldane proves unable 
with all the circumstances in his favor to apply them successfully, 
then the voluntary system of enlistment will have received a 
staggering, if not a fatal, blow. 

After the Army, the Navy. British naval policy has hitherto 
been regulated in accordance with the “two-Power standard.” 
That is to say, the Admiralty and Parliament have made it their 
business to see that the British Navy was more than equal to the 
combined fleets of the next two strongest naval Powers. No matter 
who the next two strongest Powers might be, no matter whether 
a combination between them for the purpose of attacking Great 
Britain was or was not a political possibility, no matter what 
their relations with one another or with Great Britain might be, 
our policy has been to add their fleets together and then see to it 
that our own was greater than the result. That policy has now 
been thrown over by the present Government. The Prime Min- 
ister declared on July 27th, during the debates on the Navy Esti- 
mates, that, when applied without reference to political likelihood, 
the two-Power standard was “of an almost preposterous kind.” 
That is a very important statement, because it introduces into 
the calculations of the Admiralty a new set of factors. They have 
now to consider the strength of the British Navy in relation, not 
to any possible, but to any probable, combination that may be 
brought against it. Ship-building, in other words, is to be gov- 
erned from year to year by the Government’s forecast of the course 
of international politics, and the two-Power standard, instead of 
being a fixed and unalterable rule, is for the future to serve only 
as a “rough guide.” ‘“‘ When you talk of the two-Power stand- 
ard,” said the Prime Minister, “ you cannot quite get out of your 
mind who the two Powers are. When we hear elaborate calcuia- 
tions made as to what France is building and what Germany is 
building, is it really a very likely combination that France and 
Germany should be allied and should go to war with us?” Those 
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words are the knell of the two-Power standard, in the accepted 
meaning of the phrase. 

Acting on the new theory of allowing strategy to be dictated 
by politics, the Government have been able to effect a saving of 
over $12,000,000 in this year’s naval programme. When they 
came into office, they took over the estimates and programme 
prepared by their predecessors. They have reduced both. Instead 
of four “ Dreadnaughts,” they are going to lay down three; in- 
stead of five ocean-going destreyers, they propose building two; 
the coastal destroyers they leave at the number contemplated by 
the late Government, namely, twelve; but, in place of twelve 
submarines, they only intend Jaying down eight. In this way a 
saving of two and a half millions sterling is effected. Moreover, 
with a special view to its effect on The Hague Conference, the 
Government propose for 1907-8 a ship-building programme that 
is wholly conditional on the results of the Conference. “ Instead 
of the four armored vessels,” said the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
“which it was originally intended to lay down in 1907-8, we 
propose to make provision for two armored vessels only, but with 
the proviso, to be stated in the Estimates, that a third armored 
vessel is to be laid down if the proposals in regard to the reduction 
of armaments laid before The Hague Conference prove to be 
abortive. Further, the amount to be taken for new vessels to be 
laid down in 1907-8 is to be limited to a small sum, and they will 
not be commenced till a late period of the year, and this em- 
phasizes to The Hague Conference the good faith of the British 
Government in its desire to bring about a reduction of arma- 
ments.” 

It is, of course, impossible to say how far this example will 
influence the deliberations at The Hague. But there can be no 
question that in setting it the British Government is acting with 
perfect sincerity and with a whole-hearted desire to see it followed. 
Their way of going about it may be, as Mr. Balfour said it was, 
somewhat unsophisticated. “How,” he asked, “do you prove 
your good faith to The Hague Conference by saying, ‘It is quite 
true we have diminished our Army expenditure, but our striking 
force is fifty per cent. stronger’? How do you produce this feel- 
ing of implicit belief in the pacific intentions of England, if you 
say, ‘ We have cut down the Navy Estimates, but we have got a 
fine fighting Board of naval lords, and they tell us we are fully 
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equal to any two of you, even after the reduction’?” For that, 
it has to be borne in mind, is the claim which the Government 
makes on the authority of the four Sea Lords who constitute 
the Board of Admiralty; and it is this claim that most interests 
the country. The Sea Lords who last October recommended the 
original programme are the same Sea Lords who now recommend 
its reduction. Were they extravagant last October, and are they 
merely rational now; or were they rational ten months ago and 
are they risking the supremacy of the sea by their parsimony to- 
day; or has anything happened since last October to justify them 
in revising their estimates? ‘These are the questions that the 
country is very earnestly asking itself. I believe, as a matter of 
fact, that the ship-building programmes of certain foreign Powers 
have not advanced so quickly as last year seemed probable; but 
it can hardly be doubted that what has chiefly influenced the 
Sea Lords to cut down their original programme is the advent of 
& new Government avowedly bent on economy. The realization of 
this has somewhat shaken the confidence of the country both in 
the Government and in the Board of Admiralty; the more so as 
it is fully grasped that the “ Dreadnaughts” belong to a class 
apart, discredit all existing types of battle-ship, will be the first 
line of the future, cannot be joined in a squadron with other types 
without sacrifice of their special efficiency, and are of such over- 
whelming superiority—four “ Dreadnaughts” are reckoned to be 
fully equivalent to eight vessels of the “ King Edward” class— 
that the Power which first secures a squadron of the new leviathans 
will have command of the sea. For that reason, the country would 
rather have seen the original programme adhered to, and econo- 
mies effected in other directions. That course has not been 
followed, and it seems certain that by 1910 the country will 
have fallen considerably below the two- Power standard in 
the new type of ship, and may conceivably possess only two or 
three more than France. But the country, conscious of its enor- 
mous lead at sea, is not greatly disturbed by the prospect, though 
it could have wished it otherwise. Meanwhile, by reducing both 
the Army and the Navy, and saving in all some $20,000,000 a 
year, the Government has contrived to carry out its pledges to the 
letter. It may mean a greater expenditure in the future—for I 
am bound to say that The Hague Conference is already dis- 
counted; but, for the moment, all is well; and the session closed 
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on August 4th with a record of legislative achievement un- 
paralleled since the days of Gladstone’s first Ministry. 





Sr. Pererssure, August, 1906. 

My forecast of the fate of the Duma has unhappily come to 
pass; before the end of the month of July, the first Russian 
Parliament ceased to exist. As far back as the week when the 
Witté Cabinet received its notice to quit and was succeeded by 
the Administration of Goremykin, I ventured to predict that 
Duma and Government would quarrel irreconcilably, and that the 
people’s representatives would be sent back to their homes with- 
out having left the Statute-book of the empire better than they 
had found it by a single measure. From that firm conviction I 
never swerved. In my last letter, while the deputies were still 
full of hope drawing up lists of Liberal Ministers and distributing 
the various portfolios among their friends, I wrote: “ Whatever 
the attitude of the deputies, the final result will probably be the 
same. The Duma will be dissolved and new elections ordered, 
over which the Government will presumably do more than mere- 
ly preside.” And it could not be otherwise. The Duma and the 
Cabinet were two opposite poles, a pair of negations between 
whom reconciliation was impossible. The only question was how 
the break would come, whether the leading party in the legislature 
would deliberately seek or avoid it. As for the Government, it 
was firmly resolved to leave the odium of responsibility to the 
lawmakers turned lawbreakers. 

At last the clash came, and came as a surprise to the very 
group that had provoked it. The Constitutionalists had done 
their utmost to bring it about; yet, when at last it had become in- 
evitable and imminent they hugged the strange delusion that 
everything was moving smoothly and that their day of triumph 
was at hand. For hours, nay, for days, the palace chronicles 
affirm, Professor Muromtseff and several leaders of the Con- 
stitutionalists held themselves in readiness, with specially starched 
collars and cuffs, and the most correct thing in ties, awaiting 
His Majesty’s gracious summons to Peterhof. The speeches, too, 
annalists aver, had also been carefully prepared, which would be 
addressed to the unwonted ears of the monarch who was hence- 
forth to be weaned from power, and taught to reign but not to 
govern. He was to be transformed into a golden figurehead on 
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the ship of state. “The Duma deputies,” Count Tolstoy was 
just then saying, “ produce a comic impression upon me, because 
they resemble children who play at being adults.” The prophet’s 
cutting remarks were resented by politicians, but in this case, 
perhaps, he was not wholly wrong. Certainly, the picture of the 
pale faces of the deputies, rendered tragically solemn by the 
imaginary shadow of coming responsibility and by the courtly 
stiffness and dazzling whiteness of glazed starch, waiting con- 
fidently for what could not come, is not altogether devoid of a 
comic element. For, in lieu of the invitation to Peterhof, of the 
special train and court carriages to convey them thither, there 
came merely a brief notice to quit. A more bitter cut of the keen 
‘irony of Fate it would be difficult to imagine. 

Towards the Russian nation Fate is even still more cruel. Take 
one of many instances. The Tsar, despite his grave defects, means 
well to his subjects, and has endeavored to show it in a very clumsy 
manner. Having recognized the terrible evil which the old sys- 
tem of misrule had wrought to the nation, he was making heavy 
personal sacrifices to remedy them. Thus, he voluntarily limited 
his absolute power; he solemnly promised to share it with the 
people; and he was really willing to work together with the na- 
tion’s chosen spokesmen. But he dropped a little gall into the 
wine he set before them when he appointed Goremykin and 
Stishinsky to be the chief members of his Government. Thereby 
he undid what he had done. It was like constructing a piece of 
complicated machinery, and then destroying its mainsprings. 
On the other hand, the Duma was animated at the outset by in- 
tentions of the kind with which the floor of Tartarus is said to be 
paved. For here, too, there was a deadly solvent of all fruitful ac- 
tion,—the revolutionary spirit which, at first fitfully and then per- 
manently, took possession of the men who had shortly before been 
moderate Liberals. It ought to have been manifest to everybody 
gifted even in a moderate degree with. political sense that, between 
a Government which thus personifies reaction and a representative 
assembly which puts its faith in revolution, there could be no 
modus vivendi. This fact the clearer-headed members of the 
Government discerned from the outset and discounted according- 
ly; but the political instinct of the deputies was so far at fault 
that they believed firmly all would end well for them, and a 
Liberal administration be substituted for the Goremykin Cabinet. 
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Sancta simplicitas! It reminds one of the naiveté of Strauss, 
the Tiibingen rationalist, who first shocked the entire Christian 
world by his Life of Jesus, and then applied for a cure of souls in 
Wiirtemberg, for which he considered himself perfectly fitted. 
And his disappointment was great when it was refused to him 
on the ground that he was not a Christian. Justice compels the 
impartial observer conversant with the ins and outs of Russian 
politics to state that, in all this, both sides are to blame. The 
Tsar, when dismissing Witté’s Cabinet, probably intended to gov- 
ern either in a more or in a less Liberal sense than theretofore. 
In the latter case, his only intelligible course was to appoint offi- 
cial advisers who would gradually nullify the liberties which he 
had just bestowed; and, in the former, he should have had re- 
course to real progressive Ministers. In fact, he did neither one 
thing nor the other. On the one hand, he declared his resolve 
to continue to uphold the innovations which he had recently intro- 
duced; but, on the other hand, he raised to the post of Prime 
Minister an unflinching advocate of the old régime and to the 
position of Minister of Agriculture the recognized enemy of land 
reform. One cannot hope to explain such acts on any theory 
other than that Fate has taken the dramatis persone of the Rus- 
sian Tragedy into her own hands, and is treating them as puppets. 

The Constitutionalist Democrats, commonly nicknamed “ Ka- 
dets,” formed the leading group in the Duma. They were more 
numerous than any other, better acquainted with parliamentary 
government, well organized and possessed of larger funds, of 
which they are said to have expended one million and a half 
rubles (about $750,000) in the elections. Naturally, they looked 
for some return. For, professing to have at heart the establish- 
ment of legality in the land, they felt confident that the Tsar 
would soon find it to his interest to appeal to them to stay the 
inroads of anarchy. He doubtless would have done this if the 
Kadets had been independent. But it was obvious from the first 
that they were borne in on the crest of a revolutionary wave, at 
the highest point of which—where they were—was mere foam, 
and that underneath the spray were the depths of darkness. They 
could not dispense with the support of the extreme and revolu- 
tionary parties whom they were constantly forced to conciliate. 
The Kadets, unhappily for themselves, deemed it consequently 
necessary or advantageous to employ two sets of weights and 
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measures, to speak in two idioms, to smile sweetly upon the revo- 
lutionists and to wink significantly at the moderates. And they 
were ultimately overtaken by the fate which threatens all who 
strive to serve two masters. During the election campaign, for 
instance, they circulated two different versions of their proclama- 
tion, one to the educated burgher who respects property, and the 
other to the peasant who will not respect it until he has wrested 
the land from its present owners. In the former declaration, they 
promised to pay for the land which they would take away and 
distribute among the peasants. In the latter, they undertook to 
sequester the soil and hand it over to the horny-handed tiller, 
free of all charges, and without any compensation to the present 
landowners. In a word, they blew hot and cold, and termed it 
“ parliamentary tactics.” That was an unwise proceeding on the 
part of men whose cause claims to be identical with that of truth, 
justice, and liberty. And as the party began so it ended. In 
discussing the appeal to the people which was the proximate cause 
of the dissolution, they voted that the word “ fair valuation ” of 
the land should be struck out. And it was. What that means is 
obvious. Now, a popular cause should be tarnished by no petti- 
fogging, no tergiversations. Its word should be “ yea” or “ nay.” 
Like Cesar’s wife it should be above suspicion. If the Kadet 
party had been this, the Tsar, who knows that the past cannot be 
recalled, who desires to be reconciled to the present and safe- 
guarded in the future, would have requested them to take over 
the reins of government. But, if he believed that he could never 
trust Count Witté, he felt absolutely sure that he could put no 
confidence whatever in the Kadets. 

For, besides talking in two different languages to the electors, 
did they not recoil from offending the very anarchists lest these 
should withdraw their support? When the abolition of corporal 
punishment was being discussed several weeks ago, the Kadets 
were asked by an earnest advocate of law-born liberty to condemn 
all murders indiscriminately by whomsoever committed. But 
the champions of legality and order refused. The deaths decreed 
by the Government they would stigmatize as immoral and abom- 
inable, but not the revolutionary Vehmgerichte that secretly con- 
demned an unsuspecting and innocent man to death without hear- 
ing him, and then blew his brains out, sometimes in presence of 
his wife and children. They would not execrate or blame Rus- 
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sians who fired upon passengers in railway cars or wrecked whole 
trains by way of establishing a reign of terror. Now, could the 
Tsar, however liberal-minded, fail to note that significant refusal ? 
Can he be blamed for not delivering himself up to the mercies of 
that political party? These shifty tacticians, in whose ranks were 
many clever theorists and self-sacrificing patriots, maintained 
their character to the last. When from lawmakers they were about 
to become lawbreakers and to issue a proclamation over the heads 
of Ministers to the Russian nation, an amendment was proposed 
by M. Ephremoff to this effect: “'The Imperial Duma warns the 
population against all rioting and condemns violence from what- 
soever it emanates.” It was a warning calculated to tranquillize 
the population. It was also certain to reassure the Tsar and the 
peaceful elements in the empire. But the Kadets were hostile 
to the salutary exhortation, and in the Duma only forty-six 
deputies voted for it. All the others, therefore, were not abso- 
lutely opposed to rioting and the employment of violence. That 
was the unavoidable conclusion, and the Government drew it. 

Yet the Duma, which refused to utter the quieting quos 
ego to the revolutionary winds, fulminated anathemas against 
the anti-Jewish rioters of Belostok. Why? A matter of tactics, 
says the moderate press. In the former case the Kadets would 
have endangered their future; in the latter they were promoting 
their own interests and attacking those of the Government. 
Double weights and double measures. And it was really those 
tactics which undermined the authority of the Kadets as a force 
of order and peace in the land, and warranted their enemies, on 
the Left as well as on the Right, in setting them down as revolu- 
tionaries, as the orators of the party of violence, as the forerun- 
ners of insurrection. And for a party whose real strength lies 
in its love of law and order and its loyalty to the constitution, 
such a réle as that is simply ruinous. The revolutionists, of whom 
they admittedly stood in awe, treated them as tools that could be 
put to almost any use. On the 29th of July, shortly before the 
dissolution of the Duma, a very radical journal wrote: 


“ We are on the eve of a decisive step. We have it in our power to 
push the Duma on to the revolutionary road. The ranks of the burghers 
are quaking. Their right wing is prepared to retreat, is making ready 
to play false to the public cause. It behooves us to do everything we 
can to cut off their retreat.” 
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The threat was serious, the boast was true. Down to that day, 
the Duma had, in lieu of attempting to solve urgent problems, 
instead of reforming the electoral law, giving equal rights to the 
Jews, satisfying the reasonable demands of the Poles, turning 
religious toleration into religious freedom, fought the Govern- 
ment and it did little else. Still, in spite of weak impulses and 
fitful velleities, it had theretofore very wisely confined the 
struggle to the constitutional domain. But, at last, intoxicated 
by its own eloquence, the Parliament forgot its réle, neglected its 
interests, and, worse still, pushed aside the interests of the Na- 
tion and set itself to draw up an appeal to the people. That act 
was illegal, it was an encroachment upon the prerogatives of the 
Tsar. Perhaps it was necessary? Perhaps; if so, that is its 
justification. But in that case a revolution was necessary. Now, 
what could have rendered a revolution indispensable in the course 
of a single uneventful day? ‘The fatal measure taken by the 
deputies was doubtless explicable as the result of great excitement. 
But, none the less, it seemed to impartial outsiders morally wrong 
and tactically unwise. It was a sin against the constitution which 
the Kadets claimed the almost exclusive right to defend. It was 
lawbreaking instead of lawmaking. 

Again it must be admitted that the Duma had had provoca- 
tion and precedent from the Tsar’s advisers, whose policy was to 
the full as eccentric as its own. For example, the right of appeal 
to the country belongs exclusively to the Crown. Yet the Cabinet 
issued its famous declaration, addressing the Russian people di- 
rectly over the heads of the deputies. 

But, however often the Cabinet might have violated its own 
laws, the Parliament at least ought to have given an example of 
submission to them. Therein lay the secret of its influence, as 
Samson’s strength had its source in his hair. And, since the 
address to the nation and the more violent appeal which was drawn 
up in Finland, the Kadet party has lost its prestige. 

That is but one of the unpleasant aspects of the matter. There 
are others which are still more deplorable. Thus, the only praise- 
worthy motive which the Duma could have had in addressing the 
nation unconstitutionally was to wield its influence over the 
masses beneficently. Therefore it possessed, at least in its own 
estimate, considerable influence over the people. But why was 
that suasive power never used to hinder crime, to end the reign of 
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terror? Nay, why was it put forth to arouse the population 
against the authorities, who, though indeed contemptible, are the 
legally constituted powers in the Empire? Why shower down 
sparks on a powder-magazine if your object be really to hinder an 
explosion? In truth, the Duma’s appeal to the people was not 
intended to work as a sedative. It was just the contrary. And 
for that reason it was a suicidal act on the part of the legislature. 
The Government wielded brute force only, whereas the Duma in 
general and the Kadet party in particular professed to rely 
solely on moral influence. Yet in an evil hour deputies for- 
feited their moral power and challenged their adversary to mortal 
combat. Of course, the Government accepted the challenge, and 
will use the armed force at its disposal if... In that “if” 
we may find the line of cleavage between revolution and evolu- 
tion. If the army is loyal, the monarchy is safe. If the troops 
in Finland and the marines in Cronstadt may be taken as a fair 
sample of the rest, the Empire is on the eve of disappearing. 

It was in Finland that the deputies, after the dissolution of 
the Duma, called upon the people henceforth to pay no taxes and 
provide no recruits. Here they clearly showed how thin the par- 
tition was that divided them from the revolutionists. This 
second proclamation was at bottom a call to insurrection as the 
mujik understands it. And, in truth, there was no need to urge 
him onward. He was already busy pillaging by day, burning by 
night. Manors, old family seats, art treasures, country houses, 
and even granaries filled with corn were being burned down with- 
out ruth. The flames gave light to panic-stricken women, old 
men, children who were trying to escape with their lives. In 
Bobroff alone, fifteen such enormous bonfires turned night into 
day, leaving impressions the memory of which will not soon die. 
The peasants burned the very corn, for lack of which many of their 
own brothers are starving. Truly, if the deputies of the Duma 
had any influence over the peasantry, religion, patriotism, human- 
ity, would have enjoined them to wield it unhesitatingly in order 
to put an end to this pandemonium of anarchy. 

They were besought to do so by their own constituents. Letter 
after letter came imploring them to interfere. Deputy Gvozdieff, 
for example, of the Province of Tula, received a petition contain- 
ing a vivid description of the agrarian riots there, and imploring 
him to induce the Duma to calm the people. They had uttered 
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strong words when the Jews of Belostok were attacked, and they 
would doubtless do as much for the Christians. 

A telegram was sent from Zadonsk by the voters there beseech- 
ing the Duma to take measures to stop all agrarian rioting, and 
to do this at once, before even the land question should be solved. 
But to these and similar cries of despair there was no response. 
Or, rather, there came one at last in the shape of the exhortation 
to the rioters to trample on the law! 

In this way Duma and Government, the two institutions to 
whom the Russian people looked for succor in their dire straits, 
took to fighting each other, and adjusting their public policy to 
the exigencies of party tactics! Riots and bloodshed are now 
the order of the day. From all this lawlessness the country is 
suffering unspeakably. In consequence of strikes, of fires, of 
the stagnation in industry, prices of necessaries have risen. The 
manufacturing firms refuse to bear the losses inflicted by strikes, 
and so the peasant and the workman have to bear them. The firm 
of Zindel, for example, has netted during the financial year just 
ended 241% per cent. on its capital of six millions, while 
Morozoff’s Glukhoffsky Works have yielded 3614 per cent. in- 
terest. These results were obtained despite the war, the armed 
insurrection and the series of strikes. How? Simply by raising 
the prices of cotton and other stuffs which the poorer classes are 
compelled to buy. Eighteen months ago a yard of printed calico 
cost about 51% cents; now it cannot be had for less than 7. Other 
stuffs have risen in like manner from 4 to 51% cents, from 514 
to 714, and from 14 to 1734. The raw cotton heretofore used in 
Russian manufactures amounted to $260,000,000 a year; at 
present only $200,000,000 worth are employed ; statisticians have 
calculated that the tax thus paid by the peasantry of Russia to 
the strikes amounts to about $37,500,000. And it is increasing, 
for prices are still going up. 

Again, the Duma, having exhorted the people to lawlessness, 
seems to have lost sight of the fact that the masses contain con- 
servatives as well as revolutionists. If killing be no murder when 
committed by these, it must be equally blameless or praiseworthy 
when accomplished by those. If in Poland a train was held up 
and two generals shot dead by revolutionists, solely because they 
were generals, it is to be feared that prominent Liberals will be 
shot dead by Russian “ patriots,” who take the opposite side. 
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Already a beginning has been made. Professor Herzenstein, 
the author of the agrarian bill favoring expropriation, has been 
shot dead in Terioky, a little Finnish watering-place near St. 
Petersburg. It is to be feared that this is only the first step. 
Once let public opinion applaud political murder, and the moral 
sense of the community becomes distorted. In Russia, we are in 
presence of civil war carried on by means of assassination, incen- 
diarism, mutinies of troops. If the army, or any large body of it, 
goes over to the revolutionists the days of the Dynasty are count- 
ed. In Sveaborg the soldiers have mutinied, in Cronstadt the ma- 
rines, in the Caucasus the troops are reported to be disaffected, in 
Peterhof itself a regiment of the Guards recently proved disloyal 
and was publicly disgraced. 

Meanwhile, the Tsar appears to be conscious of the seriousness 
of the peril. He has dismissed the three reactionaries in the 
Cabinet, and is appointing moderate Liberals in their places. 
The present Premier, Stolypin, is himself a moderate Liberal and 
an honest man. He hopes to carry the next elections, as a chess- 
player may hope to cry “ check” and “ mate” in a fixed number 
of moves. But, before that, he himself may meanwhile be check- 
mated. While Stolypin is busy in the constitutional sphere, the 
struggle is quickly passing to the revolutionary. If there be still 
any hope of warding off a sanguinary uprising, it can be done only 
by giving the Jews equal rights, by satisfying the just demands 
of the Poles, the Little Russians, the Armenians, Georgians, 
Lithuanians and Letts, by bestowing additional grants of land 
on certain categories of peasants, and by giving entire religious 
liberty to‘all. Against some of these concessions, however, the 
Emperor has set his face. For example, he has pledged his Im- 
perial word not to consent to expropriation, and he is known to 
dislike the Jews. Still, if Mr. Stolypin should be more success- 
ful in coaxing him to give way than Count Witté was, things 
may perhaps improve. But the chances are slender. Why, above 
all things, did the Tsar fix March for the opening of the new 
Duma, instead of simply giving that as the time limit before the 
expiring of which the new legislature would assemble? Is it, in 
truth, because he is the man of Fate? I feel convinced that the 
new Duma must assemble before next March, or else it will not 
come together until a red wave of revolution has swept over the 


land. 
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WEDNESDAY, August 22. THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

NINTY-ONE years ago THt NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW was 
inaugurated as a quarterly. In that form it served its purpose 
and fulfilled its mission admirably for a period of sixty years. 
It then became a bi-monthly, and in 1878 a monthly, in which 
form it has rendered continuous service of no mean value to 
the present time. It now becomes a fortnightly in con- 
sonance with the spirit of the generation. From this day forward 
Tue NortH AMERICAN REVIEW will have a distinctive policy. Its 
motto, “ T'ros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur,’ hallowed 
by age, and scrupulously safeguarded throughout its long and 
honorable career, stands. It will continue more earnestly than 
ever not only to permit, but to seek, expression of the best thought 
upon subjects of vital importance, from every conceivable point 
of view. But, in addition, it will hold and utter frank, unbiased, 
independent and, we hope, intelligent opinions of its own. Sim- 
ultaneously will be incorporated in it a department charged with 
the consideration of serious current literature. Beginning with 
this number, THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW becomes, so far as we 
know, the only fortnightly magazine in the English-reading world. 


THURSDAY, August 238. President Roosevelt’s True Position. 


WE confess to a natural liking for close reasoning, but we must 
say that the fine-spun logic of “ Q ” in this number, subtly simple 
though it is, is to our mind far from convincing. It may be, 
and in some cases doubtless is, true that, in striving for actual 
meaning, context, environment, temperament and what not must 
be accorded even greater importance than the mere letter of asser- 
tion. But, beneath all, at the very root, is motive, respecting which 
the clever analyst is curiously silent, possibly from ignorance. 
We happen to be in a position to supply the deficiency and, in- 
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cidentally, perhaps put a stop to a discussion which cannot fail 
to annoy a public servant who already has a sufficiency of troubles. 
While the world was acclaiming the President’s success in ef- 
fecting peace between Japan and Russia, the remark was made to 
him that one certain outcome of that extraordinary achievement 
would be a mighty popular demand that he succeed himself. 
With simple candor he rejoined that he thought not, and he added 
that he had no illusions regarding the matter; that at that mo- 
ment he was at the apex of moral authority and personal popu- 
larity; that he could not stay there, and could not hope to go 
higher; therefore, in these respects he must necessarily take the 
down grade. Whatever his conception of duty should impel him 
to do, in the effort he was bound to make to solve great problems, 
would engender hitter feelings and make enemies. There was 
no escape from that result. Consequently, as President, he should 
be far less efficacious and far less popular at the end of his term 
than at that time. He had appreciated that certainty on the day 
of his election, and he realized it more fully then, when at the pin- 
nacle, than ever before. In view of these circumstances, it would 
be surprising if it should not be apparent to the next Convention 
that another could bear the standard with a better prospect of 
success. In any case, he personally was convinced that all he 
could accomplish as President would be achieved during his 
present term, and he simply would not accept a renomination. 
Now, as “Q” would say, what is the deduction? That there 
could arise no possible contingency that might make it necessary 
for Mr. Roosevelt to heed a unanimous mandate of his country? 
Certainly not. The West may rise in armed rebellion against the 
Fast, as once upon a time the South did rise against the North; 
or we may be in the throes of a death struggle with Great Britain 
and Japan; or the Almighty may extinguish half of our popula- 
tion by a scourge of famine. In such an event, a transcendent 
duty would confront Mr. Roosevelt, and he, of course, would 
answer the call. But it is silly to imagine that such happenings 
are so likely that they need be even thought of. To a demand 
for continuance in service, for any reason less vital to the welfare 
of the Nation, such as might and quite likely will come from 
politicians to “ save the party,” which means “ from office-holders 
to save their places,” it may he accepted as a finality that no heed 
whatsoever need be anticipated from Theodore Roosevelt. The 
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work begun he will continue on the floor of the United States 
Senate. 





Fray, August 24. One Disadvantage of Great Riches. 


One pathetic phase attending the accumulation of great riches 
is the necessity of dying. A millionaire recently deceased never 
used the word “ death,” and always resented its utterance in his 
presence. We know another man, quite as rich in worldly goods, 
who suffers from the same dislike in a degree even more in- 
tense. A standing order maintains in his household that all 
obituary notices be clipped from newspapers before they reach 
his eye. It is not because he is fearful of consequences in the 
hereafter, for he sincerely believes himself to be a good man, and 
if his name were given the consensus of opinion would be that 
he has lived a better life than the majority of human beings. 
Having this conviction, and being satisfied further that he can rely 
upon the justice at least of the One in whose image he himself 
was created, he feels no apprehension of an untoward fate. He 
simply cannot bear the thought of dying. He loves to live to do 
good. It may be that, being human, he enjoys the distinction of 
his exceptional opportunities, and that, like Thomas Jefferson, he 
objects to going even to Heaven as one of a flock. The greatest 
cf philosophers pronounced the building of a church or chapel by 
a rich man an act of cowardice. Mark Twain calls it hedging. 
But this man is not a coward; nor does he feel the necessity of 
currying favor with the Almighty. It simply is that the con- 
sciousness of what he can do now is present in his mind in every 
waking moment, and the apprehension that he may be less efficient 
in the beyond is what troubles him. A shrewd analyst of charac- 
ter once remarked that the reason why our present Chief Magis- 
trate occasionally compromises with forces that he himself pro- 
nounces immoral and even vicious, is that he is constitutionally 
incapable of dying with a cause, being firmly convinced that even 
partial accomplishment is preferable to a mere possibility of com- 
plete resurrection. Whether or not this be true in the case of the 
President, it probably does apply to that of the very rich man. 
In business, it is the difference between certainty and speculation. 
Proverbially, the gambler does not fear to die. Death is only one 
of his many hazards. But the truly good man, having much to 
lose, not only in worldly possessions, but in opportunities for 
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doing good, is tormented often to the limit of endurance by his 
inability to pierce the clouds. Doubtless, if there were any pros- 
pect of success, a large fund could be raised to promote a 
Society of Inquiry that could discover what Croesus is now 
doing, and whether or not, or in what way, he is enjoying 
himself. Those who have less to lose naturally have smaller 
cause for worriment. So on the whole not only the merely 
well-to-do, but the very poor, may comfortably assume a rea- 
sonable equality in the distribution of happiness during earth-. 
ly existence. As to the immediate value of material possessions, 
probably Disraeli was not far wrong when he declared that the 
most contented man is he who is known to have an income of five 
thousand pounds and who really has twice as much. 





SaTurDAy, August 25. A Novelist in Politics. 


Mr. Winston CHURCHILL’s novel, “Coniston,” seems to us 
by far the best he has yet written. His people may be less 
romantic than the earlier creatures of his imagination, but they 
are more human and closer to the soil. Jethro Bass will 
surely live as a masterful type of a class rapidly passing into 
oblivion. It is a pity that at the last, in order to serve his senti- 
ments, he was obliged to betray his latest ally; but, after all, it 
is difficult to perceive how else the way could have been cleared 
for the happy union of two loving hearts, a consummation, of 
course, essential to the satisfaction of the reader. It is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Churchill, who is young and ambitious like 
his namesake in England, should have been impelled by his chival- 
yous sense to avenge Jethro, and himself attack the railway 
monopoly which unhorsed his hero. 

As a candidate for Governor of New Hampshire, we consider it 
unlikely that Mr. Churchill will go far, because of the fact that 
the old settlers on the granite hills not only are somewhat set in 
their ways, but undoubtedly regard him, although perhaps favor- 
ably and as a good advertisement for the State, as an acquisition 
so recent as to render political aspiration slightly intrusive, but 
that is wholly a local matter which certainly does not call for fun- 
poking from outsiders. The not unkindly satire of the New York 
Evening Post finds excuse in its cleverness, but the Christian Ad- 
vocate sadly erred when it remarked: “To elect a man Governor 
because he has written a novel, unless he would have been 
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eminently suitable to elect if he had never written a novel, is 
as absurd as it would be to make the present Poet Laureate of 
England Lord Chief Justice.” These words taken literally ex- 
press a sound judgment, of course, but they really convey an im- 
pression which in the circumstances is unpardonable. We are not 
familiar with the editorial utterances of the Christian Advocate, 
but do not doubt they are of a class that deplores constantly the 
low state of American politics as indicated by the characters and 
purposes of office-holders. It ought, then, to rejoice over, rather 
than slur, a creditable candidacy. Such animadversions are quite 
as effective as greed itself in maintaining a low level of political 
life, in that they tend to bring public service under contempt. 
That Mr. Churchill is an amateur in politics is so much the better. 
We have had a sufficiency of professionals. He is at least intelli- 
gent, earnest, high-minded, a close student of political con- 
ditions and he has even served a valuable apprenticeship in the 
Legislature of his State. Would that there were more like him 
ready, willing, and eager, not only to accept, but to seek, honorable 
political preferment from their fellows! To all such is plainly 
due the moral support of religious journals especially, in place of 
caustic observations tending to their discouragement. 





Monpay, August 27. American Journalism of To-day. 


THE versatile Emperor of Germany is the latest critic of mod- 
ern journalism. He deplores especially the lack of preparation 
on the part of those who engage in the business of moulding public 
opinion. To obtain recognition in the ministry, the law, medicine, 
or even dentistry, years of application resulting in tangible 
evidence of proficiency are required. This, he thinks, is as 
it should be, but in journalism, he asserts, a lad of twenty may 
sally forth, note-book in hand, make a collection of baseless 
rumors, and forthwith produce and publish articles which may set 
the world on fire. The Emperor is not the only one who cherishes 
this delusion respecting the method of making newspapers. Even 
in this enlightened country, many otherwise well-informed per- 
sons regard with a species of awe the smart young man seeking 
an interview. They behold in him one who possesses mysterious 
power and authority. As a matter of fact, he is only a gleaner 
of wisps of information, which in common with thousands of 
others find their way into the winnowing-machine. The man be- 
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hind, unseen by His Majesty and fellow critics, is the editor. It is 
his intelligence and judgment, hardened in the most severe school 
of mental development known to civilization, that determines what 
shall or shall not be given to the public. No other profession 
requires so perfect a combination of undoubted integrity, alert 
intellectuality and dispassionate mental balance; nor, in this 
country at any rate, does any other calling possess these qualities 
in so high a degree. 

It is usual in the present day to deplore the so-called tendencies 
of American journalism, especially as manifested by newspapers 
of what is known as the yellow or drab variety. That there is 
substantial basis for this opinion is sadly apparent, but the most 
casual analysis quickly demonstrates that the percentage of evil 
is exceedingly small, and is too often recognized as typical simply 
because it is more blatantly in evidence. Study and reflection 
promptly dispel the illusion. Take, for example, the group of 
standard public journals whose announcements appear upon the 
advertising pages of this Review. Ponder day by day, as we do 
with keen enjoyment, their editorial utterances, and very little 
time will be required to convince a fair mind that in self-respect, 
breadth of vision, quality of diction, true patriotism, hatred of 
wrong and love of right, fearlessness, accuracy of statement, and 
like qualities, they never before fulfilled their mission so worthily. 
The quality which first impresses one making this perusal is the 
striking individuality of each. Not so many years ago it was 
anticipated and freely predicted by masters of the craft that New 
York would soon become the heart and leader of ‘American public 
journalism, and that all newspapers published elsewhere would be 
subordinated. But that time has not yet arrived, and, in point 
of fact, it seems more distant than ever. 

We said that the most notable trait of these newspapers 
is individuality. Upon glancing again over the list and making 
a quick comparison with the journals of former days, we are 
disposed to revise this judgment and to pronounce acquired 
independence their most distinguishing attribute. Thirty 
years ago each of these great newspapers was bitterly partisan. 
To-day every one, without exception, is free and independent of 
political parties, cliques, and all contaminating influences. Best 
indication of all is their extraordinary and growing prosperity, 
conclusively demonstrating general public recognition and ap- 
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proval of true worth and creditable methods. If it be true, as 
Count Witté observed, that the newspapers are our real rulers, 
there need be no doubt of the tendency of the Republic towards 
saner and better government. The sea of American journalism 
was never so clear and clean as it is to-day. The yellow journal 
is but a bullfrog on the bank. 


TuESDAY, August 28. The Record of a Bad Example. 


Ir will be a disappointment to Mr. Upton Sinclair to learn 
that he was not a pioneer in the discovery of the use of wrong 
labels upon packages of meat products. Years ago there was a 
Mr. Dickens, who prowled through queer places in England and 
wrote down his impressions. His literature was less violent than 
Mr. Sinclair’s, and some might say that it was more artistic. 
The saving grace of humor, in any case, was never lacking. For 
example, Mr. Pickwick, attended by his faithful servant, sought 
rest and recreation in the shade of the trees. And then,—but 
let Mr. Dickens proceed : 


“That’s the place where we are to lunch; and, by Jove, there’s the 
boy with the basket, punctual as elock-work!” 

“So he is,” said Mr. Pickwick, brightening up. “Good boy, that. 
I'll give him a shilling, presently. Now, then, Sam, wheel away.” 

“ Hold on, sir,” said Mr. Weller, invigorated with the prospect of re- 
freshments. ‘Out of the vay, young leathers. If you walley my 
precious life don’t upset me, as the gen’l’m’n said to the driver, when 
they was a-carryin’ him to Tyburn.” And quickening his pace to a 
sharp run, Mr. Weller wheeled his master nimbly to the green hill, shot 
him dexterously out by the very side of the basket, and proceeded to 
unpack it with the utmost dispatch. 

“Weal pie,” said Mr. Weller, soliloquizing, as he arranged the eat- 
ables on the grass. “ Wery good thing is weal pie, when. you know 
the lady as made it, and is quite sure it an’t kittens; and after all, 
though, where’s the odds, when they’re so like weal that the wery piemen 
themselves don’t know the difference?” 

“Don’t they, Sam?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Not they, sir,” replied Mr. Weller, touching his hat. “I lodged in 
the same house vith a pieman once, sir, and a wery nice man he was— 
reg’lar clever chap, too—make pies out o’ anything, he could. ‘What a 
number o’ cats you keep, Mr. Brooks,’ says I, when I’d got intimate 
with him. ‘ Ah,’ says he, ‘I do—a good many,’ says he. ‘You must be 
wery fond o’ cats,’ says I. ‘Other people is,’ says he, a-winkin’ at me; 
‘they an’t in season till the winter, though,’ says he. ‘Not in season!’ 
says I. ‘No,’ says he, ‘fruits is in, cats is out.’ ‘Why, what do you 
mean?’ says I. ‘Mean?’ says he. ‘That I’ll never be 2 party to the 
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combination o’ the butchers, to keep up the prices o’ meat,’ says he. 
‘Mr. Weller,’ says he, a-squeezing my hand wery hard, and vispering in 
my ear—‘ don’t mention this here agin—but it’s the seasonin’ as does it. 
They’re all made o’ them noble animals,’ says he, a-pointin’ to a wery 
nice little tabby kitten, ‘and I seasons ’em for beefsteak, weal, or kid- 
ney, ’cordin’ to the demand. And more than that,’ says he, ‘I can make a 
weal a beefsteak, or a beefsteak a kidney, or any one of ’em a mutton, at 
a minute’s notice, just as the market changes, and appetites wary!’” 





WEDNESDAY, August 29. The Value of a Little Knowledge. 

We know a man who has great interest in and little knowledge 
of things scientific. Fortunately well-to-do and free from the 
necessity of constant endeavor, he is able to acquire such in- 
formation respecting modern developments as he can com- 
prehend, and to make various and devious experiments of a 
nature which would be regarded generally as impracticable and 
wasteful. Such an one could not but be greatly stirred by the 
discovery of the mysterious force known as radio-activity. Forth- 
with he sought and obtained all existing data, few though they 
proved to be, respecting the qualities and adaptability of this in- 
comprehensible energy. For a long time mystified and beginning 
to despair, he was greatly cheered by the news from Austria that 
the learned scientists of the Continent, in conference assembled, 
had discovered that the light of the sun was radio-active, and that 
water surfaces exposed to the sun’s rays became charged with this 
mysterious force; therefore, he reasoned, there must be a material 
value and peculiar remedial and strengthening qualities in water 
surfaces. 

How to demonstrate his theory was most perplexing, but 
he finally hit upon a plan. Through his woodland and meadows 
ran a brook. Presently he built a dam at such a point as to 
create a sheet of water of considerable size, upon which the sun’s 
rays fell as constantly as the perpetual whirling of the earth per- 
mitted. Over the dam naturally and necessarily there dripped a 
steady stream of water from the very surface which he suspected 
to be surcharged with radio-activity. It happened that, being 
an American, the builder had a wife who had many nerves, 
one child who had what is often referred to as an everlast- 
ing cold, another afflicted with weakness of the spine, and a 
third who had indulged his tastes so lavishly that he had 
seriously impaired the operation of his digestive organs. He 
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himself suffered from no complaint except chronic laziness, 
but he could not ignore the fact that even this minor and un- 
reprehensible complaint had been noted at intervals, and, indeed, 
somewhat freely commented upon, by members of his family group, 
more especially perhaps by the ubiquitous and, of course, inesti- 
mable sister-in-law. The excellent purposes which he had conceived 
as a consequence of his theory he carefully refrained from an- 
nouncing. When the dam was completed and all was in readi- 
ness for the actual test, having full knowledge of the inherent 
curiosity of human and especially feminine nature, he arose one 
morning an hour or two after the sun had made its appearance 
and beaten upon the surface waters of the pond, and proceeded 
stealthily to a platform which he had constructed furtively he- 
neath the dam. ‘There he revelled in the falling water with. 
great glee, knowing full well that his action would be ob- 
served and surely imitated by those constantly tormented by 
the suspicion that he, or somebody else, might obtain some 
benefit or enjoyment of which they were balefully deprived. 
Cannily, as morning after morning he repeated the operation, 
he smilingly but firmly resisted all attempts to draw from 
him information respecting the effect of his experiment, but 
his anticipations were in due course of time fully realized. 
One by one the members of the family group fell under the 
spell; and, after the first somewhat terrifying experience, all 
yielded to the fascination of the buffeting of their bodies by 
surface waters presumably charged with radio-activity. And, 
curiously enough, it came to pass that nerves passed out of the 
real head of the family, leaving a sweetness of disposition notable 
theretofore by its absence, the perpetual cold of the second in 
authority disappeared, the weak spine became strong from what 
the commonplace family physician, knowing nothing of radio- 
activity, declared to be water massage, and the collegian recovered 
so completely from his indigestion that he was enabled to 
resume his position in the crew. Even the altogether admirable 
sister-in-law, who had begun to view with apprehension the multi- 
plication of weighing-machines, succumbed to the hardening proc- 
ess of radio-activity bountifully applied, and with the firm deter- 
mination characteristic of American ladies thus disposed, persisted 
with sufficient success to justify hope in an effort to attain slen- 


derness. 
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Thereupon the impracticable theorist rejoiced greatly until, 
to his horror, he awoke to the fact that his own tendency to in- 
dolence was slowly but surely being dissipated. Nevertheless, he 
chuckles gleefully over his unbetrayed discovery of a universal 
cure, and never misses an opportunity to make a test upon an un- 
suspecting ailing friend. He declares upon his honor that his 
experiment has proved successful in every instance. And, oddly 
enough, he is, although impracticable, a truthful man. 





THURSDAY, August 30. Mark Twain’s Autobiography. 

THE proverbial irony of fate was never more clearly marked 
than by the fact that the life of the world’s greatest humorist 
has consisted of a succession of personal tragedies. From the 
very beginning, when, at the age of three, Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens, now known to the world as Mark Twain, was forgotten 
by his parents, and left alone in a forsaken house, to the fate- 
ful day which lost to him, then ripe in years and reputation, the 
most sympathetic and helpful of companions, each milestone has 
recorded a bereavement that would have exhausted or embittered 
an ordinary mind. It was inevitable that intervals of great de- 
spondency should enter into a life period so darkly defined, 
and such, indeed, has been the case, to the regret and sorrow of 
those who have been blessed with his intimate acquaintanceship. 
But in his breast there lived a spirit which rose triumphant over 
all depressing emotions, and still continues, after half a century, to 
make joy for more millions of human beings the world over than 
any other now existing. An attempt, even by one accomplished in 
the art, to analyze the character of this unique human genius would 
be futile. Its phases are too multifarious. There is humor pre- 
eminent, wit unexcelled, philosophy rare, if uneven; repugnance, 
often violent, to wrong in any form; instinctive and invariable, 
though occasionally ill-timed, revolt against oppression of hu- 
manity whether by God or man; all supplemented by the reason- 
ableness of a comrade, the kindliness of a friend, the devotion of a 
lover and the sweetness of a child. These are qualities which 
only those possessing the privilege of intimacy with him can fully 
appreciate, but it is surely a boon of inestimable value to all who 
have laughed or cried, or at times become indignant, even savage, 
with Mark Twain, that having well passed the allotted period 
of physical life his mind remains so clear, his heart so strong, 
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and his art so masterful, that in peacefulness and with greater 
ease than ever before he is enabled to paint in beautiful diction 
the impressions that have illumined and, in turn, cheered and sad- 
dened his existence. It is a wonderful autobiography that he is 
writing,—wonderful, because of the variety of experiences it 
depicts, wonderful because of its truth, its sincerity, its frank- 
ness, its unhesitating and unrestricted human feeling. Much 
has been done, much remains to be done. It was the author’s 
determination, at the beginning of his great task, that no part 
ef his memoirs should reach the public until he should have 
passed away, but he finally yielded to the persuasions of those 
who were convinced that there might be pleasure for himself, as 
well as for an unlimited number of admirers and friends, in the 
presentation of such portions as could by no possibility give of- 
fence to any one now living. 

The first of these chapters selected appears in this REvIEw. 
Other portions to follow in succeeding numbers will embrace 
all phases of personal experiences, characteristic comments upon 
passing events, the rollicking humor of early days, the wit of 
others known and appreciated, philosophies and foibles of the 
present generation, significant features of the most interesting 
period of American development, attachments at home, acquaint- 
anceships abroad, all painted deftly and simply with no regard for 
sequence or stereotyped narration, but with the consummate art 
of the master. We have read perhaps a quarter of the million 
of words which will finally be written, and are convinced that a 
life story of such surpassing interest was never told before. 





Fripay, August 31. Secretary Root in South America. 


A WISE Minister of State has been described as one who “ should 
recognize evils from afar so as to prevent their growth in time, 
and should be able to discuss the disposition of people and what 
may be hoped for from peace and feared in war.” It is a happy 
circumstance that the United States seems to have such a Minister 
of State in Mr. Elihu Root. Barring possibly the mission of 
Benjamin Franklin to France, no visitation by an authorized 
representative of this nation has been productive of so much 
probable benefit to so great a number of somewhat dissociated 
peoples as that of the Secretary of State to the South-American 
republics. In common, we believe, with a vast majority of Amer- 
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ican citizens, we have never been greatly disturbed by govern- 
mental attacks, however wrongful in theory, upon presumed mo- 
nopolies or privileged corporations within the borders of our own 
territory. Only upon the assumption that cowardice might take 
possession of the courts established under the Constitution and 
that the spirit of equity in the minds of the people might become 
extinct, could apprehension of any very serious harm be justified. 
In our relations with other countries, however, there has undoubt- 
edly developed a tendency towards abruptness of method, due to 
the possession of overwhelming power and authority, calculated 
to give rise to grave concern. Physical conditions and vast ma- 
terial resources have been and are now recognized as adequate 
safeguards against deliberate seeking of conflict with us by other 
Powers. The only danger has seemed to lurk in the extension or 
possible misapplication of the doctrine, resting upon a basis none 
too stable, enunciated by President Monroe. It is obvious that this 
principle could not be rightfully sustained by a nation having re- 
gard for a people’s right to govern itself in its own way, except by 
the desire and with the cooperation of the sister republics of 
South America. Nor can it be denied that in recent years there 
has arisen in that section of the hemisphere a sense of resentment 
against what the inhabitants construed as a paternalistic, or even 
dictatorial, attitude on the part of the United States. It has been 
the honor and privilege of Secretary Root to dissipate this im- 
pression. That he has succeeded in his mission to a degree far 
exceeding the anticipations of even the President or himself, 
seems to be firmly established by the reports from the various 
countries which he has visited. His achievement of the most far- 
reaching importance doubtless is the apparently perfect under- 
standing which he has reached with Sefor Drago, who has come 
to be recognized as the foremost statesman of South America. The 
immediate result is expected to be a proposal to The Hague Con- 
vention, affirming the adherence of the republics of the two Amer- 
icas to the principle of arbitration for the settlement of difficulties 
liable to arise between themselves, and asking for an expression of 
opinion upon the question of determining up to what point the use 
of force, for the recovery of public debts, can be authorized. It is 
in fact within the range of probability, although as yet there is no 
official information to that effect, that Secretary Root has gone 
so far as to pledge the cooperation of this nation in insisting with 
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the South-American republics that the use of any force whatso- 
ever be denied as a matter of principle. But whatever may be the 
exact terms of the understanding, there can be no doubt that a 
tacit agreement, assuring common action on the part of all of the 
republics, including our own, has been reached. This in itself 
is a great accomplishment, and one which could have been effected 
only by the exercise of exceptional sagacity and consummate tact- 
fulness. The inevitable effect will be the hastening of the eco- 
nomic and political development of the Southern republics, which 
in turn cannot fai] to be followed by closer commercial relation- 
ship between the North and South Americas of inestimable value 
to both. From the present outlook, it would seem that history 
will record no such service to civilization in the Western Hemi- 
sphere by an individual officer of State, since the somewhat tenta- 
tive pronouncement of President Monroe, as has just been ren- 
dered by Secretary Root. 





Saturpay, September 1. Mr. Bryan’s Candidate for President. 


Viewine from afar his native land, Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan, by nature optimistic, detected unmistakable signs of the 
growth of an altruistic spirit in the hearts of\his unduly well- 
to-do countrymen. To the mere making of large contributions to 
even laudable purposes, he observed in a recent conversation, he 
attaches no great importance ; but the apparent seeking by the very 
rich of ways so to employ a portion of their excess as to accomplish 
the greatest good he regards as most significant. Their difficulty 
lies less in intent than in ignorance. They, or at least many of 
them, really wish to set a praiseworthy example by beginning a 
voluntary distribution of wealth; but their habit of mind forbids 
contemplation of any method that might involve waste. The 
danger of becoming a victim of imposition is also a constant 
deterrent against experimentation. A beaten path lighted by ex- 
perience would be highly appreciated; but none can be found; 
the cultivation of the habit of giving is too recent. Suggestions 
can be had in plenty, of course, from those who have only advice 
to give, but only as a rule to be pronounced worthless by the 
stronger and perhaps narrower judgment of the accumulator and 
possessor. Opinions surely do differ greatly in such matters. 
There is scarcely a touch of similarity, for instance, between those 
of our greatest givers, The reader doubtless has particular views ; 
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so have we; so has Mr. Bryan; so has everybody. Mr. Bryan’s, 
by the way, both because of their novelty and of his exceptional 
personal prominence at this time, possess a peculiar interest. In 
giving at all, he maintains, one should give his best, and in the 
cases of successful builders of great properties or “ captains of 
industry,” as they are called, brains and experience, not the mere 
money product thereof, fill the requirement. Moreover, to be 
effective, one must be free and must be known to be free. Reduc- 
ing the theory to practical application, Mr. Bryan hopes to live to 
see the day when a man who has acquired wealth by personal 
energy will divest himself of all interest in properties affected in 
any way by legislation, and invest the entire proceeds in the bonds 
of his country. Then there could be no question of singleness 
of purpose or of interests, sentimental or pecuniary, and the 
exceptional talent already demonstrated by notable success in 
private endeavor could be applied in such a way as to produce the 
maximum of results. There would be no pecuniary sacrifice— 
only a transfer of moneys invested into other and better securities, 
although at a lower rate of interest, for moral effect. This is 
the time of all times in history, to Mr. Bryan’s mind, when the 
Nation needs as its President a man combining the splendid 
executive capacity proven by the upkuilding of a great industry 
with the altruistic spirit manifested by an act definitely and 
conclusively establishing his sincerity. In the conversation al- 
luded to, Mr. Bryan added that he would a thousand times rather 
help to elect a man thus equipped than become President him- 
self. It was impossible to resist the temptation to suggest that 
if all of our industrial captains should yield to the allurements, 
there would not only not be enough government bonds to go 
around, but too little money left in private investment to keep 
the cars running and the factories going. It suffices to add that, 
while evincing full appreciation of this danger, Mr. Bryan did not 
seem to regard it as imminent. We have no hesitation, therefore, 
in submitting the proposal for the respectful consideration of those 


who may be concerned. 


Monpay, September 8. The Power of Sentiment. 


Wuat is the impulse that causes wide-spread protestation 
against changes in spelling? ‘There is nothing revolutionary in 
the proposal. Comparison of the words of Chaucer with those 
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now used shows the extent of evolution wrought by time without 
arousing resentment. Indeed, the fact is universally recognized 
that a language, like a human being, must undergo constant 
change or cease to live. Moreover, all admit that the spelling 
of hundreds of English words is not only unnecessarily confusing, 
but really absurd. And yet, as we have seen recently, an at- 
tempt to effect a general simplification or even a minor modifica- 
tion invariably incites a storm of disapproval. Why? Advocates 
of the so-called reform insist that all reason supports their effort 
and that opposition, therefore, must rest necessarily upon prej- 
udice. But this is assertion rather than argument, and capable 
of use with equal force by the other side. We wonder if senti- 
ment does not lie closer to the root of the antagonism than either 
reason or prejudice. Language itself becomes a part of one’s being 
almost as early as love, and is cherished accordingly. The written 
word lags behind the one spoken, but soon becomes as dear. Even 
the reformers pause before reverence and inconsistently retain 
the “u” in “Saviour,” while eliminating it from other words 
of like ending. It is a pretty saying that a rose by another name 
would smell as sweet, but it is not true. Mary Jane would not be 
Mary Jane if called Maud, and nobody would recognize John ad- 
dressed as Clarence. The reformers seem to establish the right- 
fulness of their cause and the absurdity of opposition by noting 
the evolution in spelling in the short time that has elapsed since 
this inscription was written for the most famous of known tomhs: 


“Good frend, for Iesvs sake forbeare, 
To digg the dust encloased heare; 
Blese be ye man yt spares thes stones, 
And curst be he yt moves my bones.” 
But who would manifest the daring or have the heart to suggest 
the change of a single letter? 





TuEspay, September 4. Optimism Regaining Sway. 

WE are really becoming optimistic. A year ago the country 
seemed to be a veritable den of iniquity. As exposure succeeded 
exposure, scandal had followed scandal so rapidly that one was 
left gasping for breath. Yellow journals could not be printed in 
sufficient numbers to satisfy the avidity of the masses. A muck- 
rake had become the sole requisite of success in the making of 
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periodicals. Ignorance vied with irresponsibility in desperate 
reaching for notoriety, in emulation of a conscienceless gambler 
who had blazed a lurid way. Shame was written upon honest 
countenances; depression rested upon the American spirit; the 
very atmosphere was surcharged with portent. There came no 
sudden change, but with almost mechanical certainty the clouds 
lifted one by one, until at last it seems safe to declare that sanity 
has resumed its wonted sway. The period has been one of ex- 
cessive trial but of inestimable service. Now, with a sigh of 
relief, the intelligent, patriotic citizen begins to feel satisfied that 
the greatest of evils in our business and political being have been 
revealed, and he can join with his fellows in demanding correction, 
not in haste or passion, but soberly, rationally, insistently. Al- 
ready it is evident that mere negative virtue will no longer fill 
the requirement of political preferment; exceptional and proven 
high-mindedness is exacted, as the autumn elections will surely 
demonstrate. So, too, in business is apparent a deeper sense of 
personal responsibility and keener appreciation of the value of a 
fair name. To be honest rather than smart has become good form. 
Hence the gradual but obvious yielding of pessimism to a feeling 
almost buoyant. Presently, having taken our severe lesson per- 


manently to heart and sternly resolved that never again shall arise 
the need of such another, we may, by the grace of God, be per- 
mitted again to see the sun in all its pristine glory. 








